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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
AMERICA A MORAL LEADER? 


would seem that our Holy Fa- 
ther the Pope is a better Ameri- 
can than most of us. He believes in 
American idealism. He is convinced 
that the United States has a high 
vocation and a great destiny. His 
utterances on the subject would 
have warmed the heart of Arthur 
Brisbane who over a long period of 
dificult years repeated incessantly 
the slogan, “Don’t sell America 
short.” Ever since Pius XII. came 
to the Chair of Peter 
he has been telling 
us what great things 
he expects of us. Not 
because of our military might or 
our limitless economic resources, 
but because of our moral and spirit- 
ual capabilities. He disagrees with 
those Europeans who think us a 
nation of mechanics, inventors, 
money-makers and money-lovers, 
culturally Philistines, morally anti- 
tomians. All they can see in our 
land is Reno, Hollywood, and Broad- 
way with—strange to say—a large 
admixture of “Wild West.” They 
think us a freakish hybrid of bar- 
barism and decadence. 
It must be confessed that we are 


The Pope 
Likes Us 


often tempted to be cynical about 
ourselves. We seem to have made a 
mess of running our own country, 
but while we still muddle along at 
that task, we undertake with pro- 
digious effrontery the job of run- 
ning the world. We who haven’t 
learned after 150 years of experi- 
ence how to keep municipal politics 
clean are now posing before the 
world as reformers of diplomatic 
method and directors of interna- 
tional relationships. Having 
launched a League of Nations which 
proved unseaworthy, we have built 
another—the United Nations Assem- 
bly and Security Council, but we 
don’t know how to get it off the 
ways and on to the high seas. We 
are even stumped as to how to deal 
with one of the officers who inter- 
feres with the running of the ship. 


Sse Pope of course is aware of 
our ineptitudes; he knows our 
faults and failures perhaps better 


than we do. But still he believes 
in us. Of the nice things he has 
said, one of the latest was in an 
address to a group of American 
officials about to return home from 
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Italy. He said “You are going back 
to a great country .. . great in its in- 
comparable industrial power, greater 
still in the whole-souled unselfish 
generosity of its people, and great 
too in the high des- 
tiny God has as- 
signed to it. For 
wealth and power 
and virtue inevitably impose the 
heavy responsibility of leadership.” 

Our wealth and power the Euro- 
peans admit, but has any other 
leader paid tribute to our virtue? 
Could the Holy Father have been 
spoofing? The Roman Pontiffs do 
not spoof. Besides, those kind 
words are consonant with what the 
Pope has been saying of us ever 
since he came to America and looked 
us over. Beneath our sins and blun- 
ders and stupidities, he has detected 
the American ideal still alive, in 
spite even of our own efforts to 
crush it. He is convinced that we 
still have the power to present to 
a weary and discouraged world, a 
shining example of what democ- 
racy can do. 

The Holy Father continues, “The 
world is looking, pleading, hoping to 
be led out of the morass of petty— 
may they not become criminal— 
jealousies, recriminations, distrusts 
and unholy ambitions up to the 
plateau where the pure air blows 
freely for one and all mankind. Oh, 
pray, as We pray every day, that the 
world may not see its hopes, turn 
to ashes. .. . Tell America that We 
are consoled and grateful for all that 
it has done and is doing to alleviate 
the sufferings of the world. God’s 
loving and potent blessing, which 
We, with paternal affection invoke 
on you, your dear ones, and all your 
countrymen, will be your rich re- 
ward.” 

These, I submit, are the pleasant- 


But No 
Illusions 


est things that have been said of 
America since Europe became aware 
—really aware—of our existence, 
It is refreshing to know that the 
wisest and best informed authority 
in the world looks to us for moral 
leadership. Sir John Seelye in Ecce 
Homo says with penetrating truth 
that when men are tempted to “blas- 
pheme the species,” it suffices to re. 
member that Christ thought well of 
our race. Perhaps it is not extray- 
agant to say that when men blas- 
pheme America it suffices to recall 
that the vicegerent of Christ cher- 
ishes great expectations of us. 


F course the Pope, in praising 

the United States of America 
runs the risk of being misunder- 
stood. Even those who aim to be 
friendly with the Church seem to 
have difficulty in realizing that 
His Holiness can be disinterested. 
Rev. Dr. Ronald Bridges, for exam- 
ple, President of the 
Pacific School of Re- Questioning 
ligion at Berkeley, His 
Calif., rebukes those Holiness’ 
who malign us, but Motive? 
suspects an ulterior 
motive in the Pope’s expression of 
hope in America. He says: “Protes- 
tants and Catholics must live to- 
gether as neighbors. . . . If the king- 
dom of God is to be advanced, we 


Protestants must help our Catholic 


brothers, not hinder them. The new 
aggressiveness of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is not the beginning of a 
campaign to take over America but 
a very belated recognition that only 
in the United States is there a real 
chance for the healthy growth in the 
immediate future, only in the 
United States are there the religious 
and material resources to keep the 
Catholic Church a going concern in 
the years ahead.” 
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To say or to imply that the Church 
looks to America as her last hope is 
_if Dr. Bridges will pardon the word 
_ridiculous. The Church doesn’t 
ned America. Time was when it 
gemed that she needed the Roman 
Empire. But when Rome fell, the 
Church, after a period of readjust- 
ment, progressed even better with 
the barbarians. Later, when Mo- 
hammed and the Caliphs conquered 
and debased North Africa, which 
had been the philosophical and theo- 
logical center of Catholicism, the 
Church did not perish, nor did her 
philosophy and theology decay. 
Three centuries later when Constan- 
tinople with her satellites seceded, 
Western civilization 
went forward more 
rapidly than before. 
Five hundred years 
later when the “Reformation” split 
the Western World in two, and it 
seemed that now at last the Roman 
Church was done for — again the 
enemies of Catholicism were dis- 
appointed. 

The British Empire, though Prot- 
estant, gave the Church a degree of 
security in heathen lands, but if the 
British Empire is to follow in the 
way of the Roman, the apostolic 
conquests of the Church will not 
cease. So, if and when the Ameri- 
can Republic, like all other mun- 
dane organizations, yields to the in- 
evitable, the Church will regret the 
change but she will not “grieve as 
those who have no hope.” When the 
Pope, therefore, says a kind word 
of America, he is not reaching out-to 
us as if we were the salvation of the 
Church. We have another Savior. 


Now Get 
This Right 


RAVE said that the Pope’s confi- 

dence in us is greater than our 
confidence in ourselves. Certain 
highly articulate and, be it con- 
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fessed, highly intelligent Americans 
make no pretense of believing that 
our nation has a moral ideal. Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner of Yale said 
long ago that no nation whatever 
has such an ideal. Nathaniel Peffer, 
quoted more than once in these col- 
umns, says by way of fillip to Sum- 
ner’s dictum, that the notion of 
America’s leading the world morally 
is “neither feasible nor desirable . . . 
not feasible because 
the world would not 
accept American 
leadership, not de- 
sirable because the 
supremacy, even the moral suprem- 
acy, of any one country is bad for 
all countries, and because America 
itself would become insufferable.” 
Dr. Peffer scarcely restrains his 
contempt for the notion of American 
moral leadership. The note of sar- 
casm is obvious in his phrasing, 
“presumably by moral suasion or 
the contagion of its example or 
pedagogic discipline America shall 
guide the world to a plane of loftier 
conduct in international relations.” 
The only reason he refers to the 
matter in his America’s Place in the 
World, is that it has been expressed 
by “men of high ideals and fine in- 
stincts” and that it has “wide cur- 
rency in circles of considerable in- 
fluence.” He thinks their utterances 
“magniloquent but empty verbiage,” 
which leaves other nations “patron- 
izingly amused or a little contemp- 
tuous.” Sophisticated Europeans at- 
tribute it to our custom of using 
words “without consciousness of 
meaning” and of our having “an 
adolescent view of the world.” 


Selling 
America 
Short 


O we have on one side the Pope 
who thinks that America, “great 

in the whole-souled unselfish gener- 
osity of her people,” “conscious of 





the high destiny God has assigned 
her” can lead the world “out of the 
morass ... to the plateau where the 
pure air blows freely”; and on the 
other side the influential Americans 
who ridicule all such adolescent op- 
timism. It is funny to think of the 
267th successor of St. Peter as 
“adolescent,” but it is edifying to 
know that with the experience of the 
ages in his consciousness he can still 
be optimistic about us. 

The Protestant ministers who 
have been hounding President Tru- 
man to recall Mr. Taylor seem to 
think it a matter of no moment if 
we sever relations with the best 
friend and—in the moral sphere— 
the most powerful friend we have 
in the world. But it might be well 
for the President to 
retain at the Vatican 
a representative if 
only that he may ac- 
quire from the Holy 
Father and commu- 
nicate to wavering Americans ‘a con- 
fidence in their own ideals and a new 
faith in the purposes for which our 
Republic was founded. 


An Aside 
to Bishop 
Oxnam 
et al. 


ten 
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KEEPING MORALITY OUT 


URING the interlude between the 
two world wars there came to 

the office of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, 
two gentlemen of widely differing 
background but with the one same 
consuming desire of promoting uni- 
versal peace. The first was an 
American, the second a Scandina- 
vian. The American was a hard- 
headed business man, a highly suc- 
cessful manufacturer who had been 
given a position under the govern- 
ment as Ambassador. He had trav- 
eled everywhere; had made friends 
amongst all peoples and races; he 
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had talked intimately and repeatedly 
with the Holy Father; he was qa per 
sonal friend of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; he was 
well acquainted with 
the Patriarchs of 
Moscow and Con- 
stantinople and en- 
joyed the confidence of both the 
Latin and the Greek patriarchs of 
Jerusalem. He was reputed to be 
the best friend in the Western world 
of the Arabs. 

The other man was as far as pos- 
sible removed from business, trade, 
and diplomacy; an idealist, intense 
to the point of perhaps incipient 
fanaticism, but highly intelligent 
and possessed of a thorough knowl 
edge of the history and the fate of 
all peace movements. 

These men had independently hit 
upon the same plan; they hoped to 
marshal all the moral forces in the 
world into a movement for peace. 
They would appeal to the heads of 
all religions, Catholic, Protestant, 
Moslem, Arab, Jewish, Shinto, Bud- 
dhist, all. But they were presently 
given to understand that the diplo- 
matic world resented the interfer- 
ence of those who held morality and 
religion to be of supreme importance 
in diplomacy. They 
learned that no plan 
for peace would be 
considered if it called 
for the active partici- 
pation of the moral 
leaders of the world. When the 
plans for Versailles and St. Germain 
were framed in London, the exclu- 
sion of the Holy Father was agreed 
upon. In fact the chief representa- 
tives of all religions were ostracized 
from Versailles and Geneva. Not 
even lip service was paid to religion. 
In deference to the atheist Clemen- 
ceau, appeal to God or Christ or the 


Two Men 
With a 
Mission 


Ethics 
Out; 
Religion 
Out 
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gible was taboo. For that matter 
neither Moses nor the Buddha, nor 
Joroaster, nor as far as I know 
Seneca nor Epictetus, nor Marcus 
Aurelius nor any moralist ancient 
or modern was permitted a word in 
the peace conferences. 

The same taboo has been applied 
now again at London, Yalta, Teher- 
an, San Francisco and New York. 
Itreminds one of the sign, blasphe- 
mous but ridiculous, said to have 
been affixed to the barrier erected 
before the spot of the apparitions at 
Lourdes, “Defense a Dieu de faire 
des miracles en ce lieu: God is for- 
bidden to work miracles here.” At 
the peace conference of 1918 and 
now again a more stringent rule has 
been enforced. God is denied a 
mention in the assembly. 


E Big Four a generation ago 
and the Big Three now once 
more would have the world under- 
stand that they can put together the 
shattered fragments of civilization 
without aid from on high. Out of 
chaos they will produce cosmos 
without God. “I have no need of 
that hypothesis,” said Laplace when 
Napoleon asked him where God 
came into his system. The peace- 
makers cling to the obsolete notion. 
If they have a prejudice against 
theology they might at least learn 
from mythology. There is sense in 
the legend of Phaéton who thought 
to drive the sun across the heavens 
without the help of Helios, and who 
would have done to the solar uni- 
verse what we did to Hiroshima, if 
Zeus hadn’t struck him down. The 
pagans knew the folly of trying to 
tin God’s world without God. 

But the world builders who gath- 
ered at Versailles a generation ago 
and who assemble in our day at 
Paris and New York with their 


retinues of legists, psychologists, 
ethnologists, historians, linguists, 
geophysicists, oceanographers, agri- 
culturists, meteorologists, and other 
assorted experts 
think they can do 
what they will not 
permit God to do. 
The result of course, is war. After 
Versailles, World War II. After 
Yalta, Moscow, London, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, World War III. 


Everyone 
But God 


HAT was good enough for 
Machiavelli and Talleyrand 
and Bismarck was good enough for 
Clemenceau, Orlando and Lloyd 
George, and what was good enough 
for Clemenceau, Orlando and Lloyd 
George is good enough for Gromyko 
and Molotov and Stalin. What is 
good enough for Gromyko and Molo- 
tov and Stalin seems to be all that 
Byrnes and Bevin dare hope for. 
They meet, discuss, disagree, ad- 
journ and so on and so on da capo al 
fin. After repeated failures to write a 
peace treaty—or even the preamble 
to a peace treaty—these men in a 
maze ask with incredible navieté, 
“What can be wrong?” Plato could 
tell them, Moses could tell them, or 
David, or Isaias, or Christ, or Au- 
gustine or Aquinas, or Justinian or 
Grotius, or Benedict XV., or Pius XI. 
or Pius XII. But all these excellent 
authorities ancient, medieval, mod- 
ern are ignored by the stumblers 
and blunderers in whose hands is 
the future of the world. Someone 
should thrust before their eyes the 
Book of Jeremias and the text, “See 
thou and understand that it is an 
evil and a bitter thing for thee to 
have left the Lord thy God.” 


HEN we speak about giving God 
an invitation to participate in 
the deliberations of diplomats, they 
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think we mean the Pope. We don’t 
mean the Pope. We mean God. Poli- 
ticians with unfailing stupidity take 
it for granted that our mental proc- 
esses are like their own, and that the 
reason we allege is never our real 
reason. They cannot understand that 
it is possible for a man to be zealous 
for God. Just simply God. Not 
Church, not Pope, not even religion 
but God. We could appeal—and in- 
deed we do—in the name of man. 
But we prefer the appeal in the name 
of God. We say, Seek ye first the 
honor and glory of God; the welfare 
of man and of the world will be 
added unto you. Even the humani- 
tarian combines the phrases “Fa- 
therhood of God” and “Brother- 
hood of Man.” With theological 

correctness he puts 


Brothers God first. Do the 
With No diplomats expect to 
Father re-create a world 


upon the basis of the 
Brotherhood of Man without refer- 
ence to the Fatherhood of God? 


HE worst sin of the Soviets is not 

their veto on this or that action 

of the Security Council, but their 

veto on God. And the worst sin of 

Britain and America and all the fifty 

other nations is that they have con- 
sented to the Soviet veto of God. 


oe pe question of God or no God 
may seem theological, and there 
are those who say we should not 
permit theology to stand between us 
and those who have no theology. 
They demand to know why one na- 
tion’s belief in God and another na- 
tion’s disbelief in God should pre- 
vent their getting together on a pro- 
gram of right and truth and justice. 
But your politics, your diplomacy, 
your idea of justice and right, your 
notion of good and bad, true and 
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false, depend upon your idea of God 
or your rejection of the idea of God, 
God is Truth. Since God is Truth 
and the Russians reject God, 
shouldn’t they reject Truth? God is 
Justice and Right. But if God is 
only a superstition, justice and right 
are superstitions. God is Love, but 
if there be no God why should there 
not be “purges,” “liquidations,” 
mass deportations of human beings 
and wholesale mur- 


der? Once you grant Atheism: 
Stalin his dogma Nominal 
that there is no God and Actual 


why be scandalized 

at atrocities? Why so much as lift 
an eyebrow? Shouldn’t every man 
live by his creed? An atheist who 
doesn’t live his atheism is no atheist. 
We have thousands of that breed; 
they reject Christianity but live— 
more or less—by the Christian code. 
But the Russian atheist is an atheist 
indeed. Get that into your con- 
sciousness, and Russia is no enigma. 
Neither is Russian cruelty, or Rus- 
sian perfidy. Russia lives its official 
creed. 


<i 
Saal 





How Far CoMpROMISE? 


seems to be the policy of our 
State Department to “comprom- 
ise” with Russia to the extent of tol- 
erating all that Russia does, no mat- 
ter how brutal. I am indebted toa 
recent column of George Sokolsky 
for the information that a certain 
Thomas F. Ward of the Bronx, New 
York, wrote to Mr. James Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, complaining 
about the Russian treatment of 
Ukrainian Christians. He received a 
reply not from Mr. Byrnes but from 
an underling, Francis H. Russell, 
who said, “The activities of reli- 
gious bodies in foreign countries are 
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got’matters within the province of 
thisGovernment.” So? If Arabs kill 
Jews, or Jews kill 
Arabs in Palestine it 
doesn’t concern the 
United States? If 
Turks massacre Armenians, if Japa- 
nese Shintoists or Chinese Taoists 
kill Catholic and Protestant mission- 
aries, it is none of our business? 
If Russian atheists slaughter Chris- 
tians it is “not within the province 
of this Government” to take note of 
the fact? 


No Interest 
in Morals? 


WOULD not have the reader con- 
clude that I suggest our punish- 
ing the Russians or the Jews or the 
Arabs or the Chinese or the Japa- 
nése or any other offending nation 
by bloodshed. As far as shedding 
blood is concerned I remain as al- 
ways an “isolationist.” Only morally 
am I an interventionist. There are 
those who hold that President Tru- 
man should not have delivered an 
exhortation to Britain on the subject 
of the Jews in Palestine unless he 
intended to support his words with 
foree of arms. But moral suasion 
would suffice if we 
had moral authority. 
If we have no moral 
authority we had 
better be silent. “Who art thou that 
judgeth thy brother and doeth the 
same things that thou judgeth,” 
says the Apostle in a kind of follow 
up of his Master’s, “Cast out first 
the beam out of thy own eye, and 
then shalt thou see to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 
Doubtless it is this primary prin- 
tiple of ethics that Professor Peffer 
had in mind when he said America 
would be insufferable if she were to 
assume the moral leadership of the 
world. But he seems to have for- 
gotten that there is an alternative to 


Moral Not 
Martial 


Pharisaism. America as a moral 
leader would have to keep her own 
escutcheon clean. Doing so she 
would save herself as well as those 
she ventures to lead. “He who 
causeth a sinner to be converted 
from the error of his way, shall save 
his soul from death and shall cover 
a multitude of sins.” 

Doubtless it will be said that in in- 
troducing the Gospel to illuminate a 
political principle, I only reveal the 
fact that I am a clergyman and 
therefore by profession a moralist. 
But there have been times in Amer- 
ican history when Scripture was 
liberally quoted on the floor of Con- 
gress and in diplomatic documents. 
“It is the vocation of America,” said 
Henry Clay, “to keep her light bright- 
ly shining before the nations of the 
world,” an obvious 
reference to our Sav- The 
ior’s “let your light Bible as 
shine before men.” Statecraft 
The sooner states- 
men, diplomats, delegates to peace 
conferences return to the custom of 
permitting the Son of God to have a 
say in their deliberations the better 
it will be for the world. To those 
who consider such talk “pietis- 
tic,” we can only say that a little 
piety would do the world no harm. 
To ostracize God is to invite disas- 
ter. If the Big Four, or the Fifty- 
Four continue to keep God out, they 
will succeed only in sowing the seeds 
of the Third and Last World War. 


PEAKING of our own national 
honor, what of Britain’s? Since 
early July the American Zionist 
Emergency Council has flung in the 
face of Americans, by means of dis- 
play advertisements, what the Irish 
used to call the “Perfidy of Albion.” 
They quote, for example, the Plat- 
form of the British Labor Party of 








April, 1945: “There is surely neither 
hope nor meaning in a Jewish Na- 
tional Home unless we are prepared 

to let the Jews, if 


That they wish, enter this 
Jewish tiny land in such 
Problem numbers as to be- 


come a _ majority. 
There was a strong case for this be- 
fore the war, and there is an irresis- 
tible case for it now.” 

And the sequel: “Today British 
warships, tanks and guns are used 
to bar the pitiful Jewish survivors of 
the European holocaust from their 
National Home. How brave, how 
noble Britannia!” 

Again the Council quotes from a 
speech of November, 1935, by Clem- 
ent R. Atlee, now Premier: 

“The British Labor Party recalls 
with pride that in the dark days of 
the Great War they associated them- 
selves with the ideal of a National 
Home in Palestine for the Jewish 
people, and that, ever since, the an- 
nual conferences of the Party have 
repeatedly affirmed their enthusias- 
tic support of the effort toward its 
realization. They have never fal- 
tered, and will never falter. . . .” 

Again the sequel: 

“Today Mr. Atlee’s ‘active and 
sympathetic cooperation’ consists of 
a shameful war against Jewish Pal- 

estine—arrest of dis- 


Albion tinguished leaders of 
Perfidious the Jewish people in 
Again? true Nazi fashion— 


terror and intimida- 
tion against the only truly demo- 
cratic community in the Middle East 
—a rule of brutal force in which the 
machine-gun, the censor’s gag and 
the concentration camp are the law 
of the land.” 
Disregarding the incidental vitu- 
peration to be found in others of 
those advertisements, it must be ad- 
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mitted that the Zionists establish g 
prima facie case. But when they 
go on to say that “the American 
people are resolved to achieve thege 
noble objectives” we venture to ask, 
“Are we, indeed?” Is a promise to 
achieve those noble tasks implicit 
in President Truman’s request that 
Britain forthwith admit 100,009 
Jews to Palestine. Did he speak in 
that case ex cathedra, for the Amer. 
ican people? 

Broadening the enquiry must we 
achieve also the noble task of seeing 
justice done in Poland? And in 
Austria? And at Trieste? And in 
Manchuria? 

When I went from college to the 
Paulist novitiate a good friend of 
three times my age and a hundred 
times my experience said, “I under- 
stand that it is the aim of the Paul- 
ists to convince the American people 
of the truth of Catholicism.” When 
I said “Yes,” he replied, “Permit me 
to observe that they have set them- 
selves a fairly sizable task.” Obvi- 
ously, but it is nothing compared 
with the task of the American peo- 
ple if we are to see that justice and 
right are done in all the world. 

I have no objection to our trying 
to set Britain right in the matter of 
Palestine if consistently we try to 
set Russia right in the matter of— 
not to cover too much territory, let 
us say merely—in the matter of Po- 
land. If we attempt one without 
attempting the other, Britain and 
the rest of the world will have rea- 
son to call us special pleaders if not 
moral cowards. 


<n 
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THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


ii is comforting to turn from these 
unsettled moral problems to at 
accomplished fact in our favor, the 
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fulfillment of our promise to the 
Philippine people by the establish- 
ment of their new Republic. Since 
it might seem invid- 
One ious in an American 
Bright to sing the praise of 
Spot America, I introduce 
a Filipino, Vincente 
Villamin of Los Angeles, who in a 
long letter to The New York Times 
of July 4th, summarized the history 
of the relationships between the two 
nations since we took over in 1918. 
For the convenience of readers in 
whose memory the facts may not be 
fresh, we present Mr. Villamin’s let- 
ter elsewhere in this number of THE 
CaTHoLIc WorLD. It relates a story 
of which any people might be proud, 
especially a powerful people who, in 
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place of justice and good will, could 
have shown disregard of the rights 
of a small people. As far as I know 
the action of the United States in 
relation to what is now the Philip- 
pine Republic is without parallel 
in the history of the world. 


basis fulfillment of our pledge to 

the Philippines is perhaps one 
of the reasons why the Holy Father 
(with whom we commenced) be- 
lieves us capable of high things. 
Without pharisaical self-righteous- 
ness may we offer that instance of 
the honest dealing of a big nation 
with a small people as an example 
of what we think should be done 
by all big nations which have deal- 
ings with small peoples? 








U.N.: WILL IT BRING PEACE? 


By EvuGeNne STACK 


FTER the meeting of Churchill, 
Stalin and Roosevelt at Yalta in 

the Crimea, in February, 1945, it 
was announced that a meeting of 
the Allied Nations, or those recog- 
nized as being sympathetic to their 
cause in the war against Germany, 
Italy or Japan, would be held at San 
Francisco commencing on April 25, 
1945, in an effort to bring about an 
organization for the perpetuation of 
peace. Delegates from fifty-one na- 
tions attended the conference which 
lasted eight weeks, and drafted and 
executed on June 26, 1945, approxi- 
mately one year ago, a charter for 
world peace which had to be rati- 


fied by the Governments of each. 
This charter was proclaimed by the 
delegates as the guide and ma- 
chinery to prevent future wars, and 
to promote justice and welfare 


among all peoples. These fifty-one 
nations represented approximately 
three-fourths of the population of 
the world. 

Each nation, upon ratifying the 
Charter, became a member of the 
United Nations, and, of course, 
agreed to fulfill its obligations un- 
der the Charter, to settle interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means; 
to refrain from the use of force or 
threat against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any 
State; to avoid giving assistance to 
any aggressor, and to co-operate 
and assist in the solution of eco- 
nomic, social and other humani- 
tarian questions that might arise. 

The two main bodies of the 
United Nations are the General As- 


sembly, which may be likened to the 
stockholders of a corporation, and 
the Security Council, which may be 
likened to the Board of Directors or 
Executive Committee of a corpora- 
tion. The General Assembly is com- 
posed of all the members and is the 
real policy-making body of the or. 
ganization. Each member nation 
can have up to five representatives 
in the General Assembly, but 
whether large or small, is entitled 
to only one vote. On questions of 
importance, a two-thirds vote is 
needed to carry, but on other ques- 
tions a mere majority is sufficient. 
Like the stockholders of a corpora- 
tion, the General Assembly has the 
right to call upon any of its men- 
bers for reports or other data, and 
is in reality the supervisor and 
comptroller and the branch that 
makes the final decisions. It can 
make recommendations on any ques- 
tion of international concern, and is 
primarily responsible for devising 
methods to maintain peace and 
security. While it does not have 
the power to pass laws, it can, nev- 
ertheless, through its influence, for- 
mulate policy and otherwise develop 
international law whenever action 
is to be taken to keep the peace. 
However, since it is not the enforce- 
ment branch of the organization, it 
is necessary that the Assembly re- 
fer whatever action is to be taken to 
the Security Council, whose duty it 
is to determine the punitive steps to 
be taken to prevent a war. 

The Security Council, in addition 
to the United States, Great Britain, 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
China and France, is presently com- 
posed of Egypt, Mexico and the 
Netherlands, who were elected to 
grve until 1947, and Australia, 
Brazil and Poland, who were elected 
fo serve until 1948. The Security 
Council sits, theoretically at least, 
continuously, and any nation, 
whether a member of the United 
Nations or not, can bring to the 
Council for consideration and pos- 
sible solution, any question pertain- 
ing to its sovereignty, or any griev- 
ance that it may have international- 
ly. If the Security Council is unable 
to settle any dispute and peace is 
threatened thereby, there is no limit 
to what it can do under the Charter 
to prevent or stop a war. It can in- 
yoke diplomatic and economic sanc- 
tions, and can even use armed force, 
if appropriate. Such force is to be 


furnished by the other members of 
the United Nations and, to cope with 


emergencies, it is contemplated that 
each member will contribute a part 
of its Army or Navy or Air Force to 
preserve the peace. 

The rules for voting by the eleven 
members of the Security Council are 
rather odd. Each member has one 
vote, and a majority of seven is 
needed for a decision. This ma- 
jority of seven, however, must in- 
clude the votes of all five permanent 
members of the Security Council, 
namely, the United States, Great 
Britain, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, China and France. This 
is the rule that brings into play the 
much discussed “veto” power. Any 
one of the Big Five can prevent ac- 
tion on a matter merely by refusing 
to vote with the majority when a 
vote is taken. It is conceivable that 
a% many as ten of the eleven mem- 
bers of the Security Council may 
vote in favor of a question, but it is 
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only necessary that one of the Big 
Five vote in opposition effectually to 
defeat the will of the majority. 

In December, 1945, the Congress 
of the United States passed the 
“United Nations Participation Act 
of 1945,” which ratified the United 
Nations Charter so far as this coun- 
try was concerned. The other coun- 
tries, having in due course, ratified 
the Charter, the General Assembly 
held its opening session in London 
on January 10, 1946. This session 
lasted until February 15th, and was 
attended by representatives from all 
fifty-one member countries. Those 
from the United States were Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes, 
Chairman of the Delegation; Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., then the 
Permanent Member of the Security 
Council; Senator Tom Connally, of 
Texas; Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, and Mrs, Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Their alternates were 
Representative Sol Bloom, of New 
York; Frank C. Walker, former 
Postmaster General; John Foster 
Dulles, of New York; former Sena- 
tor John G. Townsend, Jr., of Dela- 
ware, and Representative Charles A. 
Eaton, of New Jersey. 

This first meeting of the General 
Assembly elected a President and 
seven Vice-Presidents, and transact- 
ed all the business, such as the ap- 
pointment of Committees, usually 
incidental to the formation of such 
an organization. Elections to the 
Security Council were also held, and 
the committees organized and adopt- 
ed methods and procedures for the 
future conduct of the Assembly, as 
well as its various sub-divisions. 
The members of the International 
Court of Justice were also elected, 
and Trygve Lie of Norway, was 
elected as the first Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. He thus 














became the principal administrative 
officer of the organization. 

The United Nations after this or- 
ganization meeting thus became a 
going concern under a Charter 
based upon the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all its members, 
who are required to fulfill in good 
faith, all the obligations assumed by 
them in signing and ratifying the 
Charter. They are obliged to settle 
their international disputes by 
peaceful means and must refrain in 
their international relations from 
the threat or use of force. They 
must give the United Nations every 
assistance in any action it takes in 
accordance with the Charter, and 
must refrain from giving assistance 
to any State against which the 
United Nations shall take preven- 
tive or enforcement action. They 
are not, however, authorized to in- 
tervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any State, nor are any of 
the members required to submit 
such matters to settlement under 
the Charter. 

Phrased in general terms, though 
somewhat prolix, the Charter is in 
reality a strict legal document not 
entirely free from ambiguity. Sev- 
eral of its articles are technical and 
invite judicial interpretation which 
will undoubtedly come long after ef- 
forts to maintain peace have failed, 
and when belligerents are devoid of 
respect for the Charter itself. Yet 
it is this spark that may be fanned 
to such a flame that warmth will 
succor the troubled heart. All the 
world looks with hope to the United 
Nations Charter to satisfy the 
yearning for peace. 


Will the Charter of the United 
Nations be successful in maintain- 
ing the peace of the world? As long 
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ago as 350 B.C., Aristotle said; “jt 
is more difficult to organize peace 
than to win a war; but the fruits of 
victory will be lost if the peace is 
not well organized.” 

To organize peace well is, indeed, 
a Herculean task, and requires more 
than just a charter. Still, the United 
Nations Charter contains many of 
the essentials that make for peace, 
and is capable, therefore, of bring. 
ing peace to the world. To the ques. 
tion, however, of whether or not it 
will bring peace to the world, the 
answer must emphatically be: “No, 
it will not.” The way to keep the 
peace—peace itself, in fact—lies in 
the hearts of individuals, not in am- 
biguous charters or agreements, 

President Roosevelt, who took it 
upon himself to speak for the Big 
Five, after the Yalta conference, 
was very careful to see to it that the 
Vatican—a State just as sovereign 
as any other State in the world— 
was not invited to the San Francisco 
conference. In every respect, the 
Vatican was a neutral state. It did 
not wage war against the Allies, nor 
did it, to curry favor with the Allies, 
wage war against their enemies. 
One of its missions is to foster peace 
among all nations. 

It is axiomatic that there can be 
no peace without God, but the Big 
Five refused to allow the Pope, or 
even his represéntative, to attend 
and participate in the conference 
which brought into being the United 
Nations Charter. No organization 
for peace can exist unless it has for 
its foundation, genuine appreciation 
and knowledge of the laws of God. 
These are the genuinely sound prin- 
ciples of justice for all, large or 
small, not the jockeying for position, 
be it political, economic, or to estab- 
lish the so-called balance of power. 
As long ago as 1939, at Christmas 
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time, the anniversary of the birth of 
the Prince of Peace, Pope Pius XII. 
enunciated those principles, but 
man, in his passion to destroy his 
fellow man, took no heed. He was 
too busy waging war. Many times 
since, our Holy Father confronted 
those who claimed to seek peace 
with these principles, but to no 
avail. Men were rebellious of his 
authority; it had come from God, 
whose teachings they knew not. In- 
stead of establishing a peace based 
upon the Christian concept, the na- 
tions of influence—victors material- 
ly in a cruel conflagration—brought 
into being the United Nations Char- 
ter as an instrument of and for 
peace, and upon which all the peo- 
ples of the world are depending for 
peace. They did not ask God to 
guide them; they could do it them- 
selves. And there is no peace. 
When one considers the moral 
status of the Governments compris- 
ing the Big Five, which are the per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council, and, therefore, those vested 
with the power to make U.N. a liv- 
ing, functional reality, one begins to 
speculate as to just how sincere 
those Governments are in their pro- 
testations of peace. God, from whom 
all peace is derived, is unknown in 
present-day Russia, where to speak 
of Him, even without reference to 
peace, is tantamount to a crime. 
France, while Catholic as much from 
tradition as from conviction, is now 
80 lukewarm in its Catholicity—the 
recent election notwithstanding—as 
to permit its Government to be run 
by communists and socialists who 
likewise consider God and peace as 
antagonisms. Great Britain, by its 
only election in several years, has 
become the seat of socialism, and 
surely those in control of its Gov- 
ernment, both visibly and from be- 
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hind the scenes, are not, by the very 
nature of their doctrines, exponents 
of the Prince of Peace by any means. 
While no one, even for a moment, 
doubts the sincerity of the Ameri- 
can delegates in their ardor for 
peace, they are conspicuous for lack 
of a Catholic among them. Merely 
the number of Catholics in the 
United States warrants their actual, 
not alternate, representation on 
such a delegation. The proclivities 
of thorough Catholics for peace 
based upon divine principles cry out 
for representation. China, the last 
of the Big Five, is not historically a 
Christian country, and its influence 
for peace, regardless of the princi- 
ples upon which based, is bound to 
be but negligible. An exclusively 
Asiatic country, for appearances 
alone it seems, had to be there, and 
China seemed to be the one most 
easily available. 

God’s representative, not being 
among those who have the power to 
enforce peace within the framework 
of U.N., can do no more than allow 
the organization to use His Church 
as a guide, if it be so humble. It is 
not to be expected, therefore, that 
U.N. will, except it be by accident, 
proceed through those channels 
which lead to the principles of peace 
so many times literally thrust at 
them by the Holy Father. 

Owen J. Roberts, former Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
and whose opinions are entitled to 
respect, has declared that the U.N. 
is merely a new and weaker League 
of Nations and that it offers no secu- 
rity against another world war. Al- 
ready, before the smoke of battle 
has lifted, it is observed that World 
War III. is in the offing; this ac- 
cording to Dorothy Thompson, be- 
eause there is no world order, nor 
does U.N., in her opinion, even cre- 











































ate the mechanism for working out 
order in the world. 

Walter Lippmann, after but six 
weeks of travel in Europe, tells us 
“that all European Governments, all 
parties, and all leading men [in Eu- 
rope] are acting as if there would 
be another world war,” and “as a 
result there is not only no peace; 
the business of making peace has 
not even begun.” This, in spite of 
the U.N. and all that it promises. 

As recently as June 10th, Trygve 
Lie, Secretary General of U.N., ex- 
pressed doubt as to the certainty of 
peace. Surely, if anyone should 
have a definite epinion as to feasi- 
bility of the U.N. Charter maintain- 
ing peace, it is he. Senator Austin, 
our newly appointed permanent rep- 
resentative to the Security Council, 
within only a few days of the ap- 
pointment said, “War is not over, 
our goal has not been reached.” 
Must there be another war to reach 
it? Are we now having only a 
breathing spell? 


Nations, like human beings, do not 
attribute to others, the noble virtues 
of which they themselves claim to 
be possessed. This attitude always 
opens the doors of suspicion, and 
nations thereby unconsciously cre- 
ate the situations they themselves 
fear the most. The search for secu- 
rity under such circumstances leads 
but to insecurity. This is the con- 
dition that Russia has today invited 
upon herself, and her actions give 
evidence of it more eloquently than 
her protestations of co-operation. 
After all, world domination, one of 
the tenets of Communism, is incom- 
patible with the co-operation expect- 
ed of the signatories to the United 
Nations Charter. The use of the 
veto power by Russia when a deci- 
sion she herself has invited is ad- 
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verse, has invited criticism which 
could have been very easily avoid. 
ed. Nations, as well as people, who 
are really big, act as they are. 
While the chief criticism of the 
United States and Great Britain as 
members of both the General As. 
sembly and Security Council may be 
the many concessions granted to 
Russia to keep harmony in UN. and 
their passive acquiescence in 
of the moves made by Russia, the 
same faults (though sometimes vir. 
tues) cannot be claimed for Russia, 
She is positive in everything and de- 
termined to do whatever she wants 
for Russia, when she wants to do it, 
and irrespective of the justice of the 
moves or the covenants of U.N., so 
solemnly agreed to by her. It was 
not Spain that marched into Iran; 
nor was it Spain that forced Iran’s 
consent to an agreement unfair in 
the extreme. At the present time, 
Trieste is not threatened by any 
agent or puppet of Franco, nor does 
Turkey fear Spanish aggression. 
The Baltic countries did not ask to 
be overrun by the Russian armies; 
nor did the Balkans pray for Russia 
to deprive them of the four free- 
doms and otherwise to strip their 
countries of the necessities of life. 
Any country, genuinely sincere in 
its advocacy of peace, does not send 
its spies into friendly countries; nor 
does it establish behind an iron cur- 
tain, an army of 6,000,000 men, 
while the rest of the world disarms 
to advance the cause of peace. Nei- 
ther does it relegate to second place 
the industries that promote social 
and economic intercourse between 
nations, and advance to first place 
the production of instruments of 
war and the development of atomic 
power, so destructive to mankind. 
The foreign policy of Soviet Rus- 
sia is aimed fundamentally at mak- 
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ing all things compatible with Soviet 
aims, and all steps taken by her 
diplomats or other representatives 

tto such an end. Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin of Great Britain 
has said that the aim of sovietizing 
the world has become “a great ob- 
stacle to peace” and that “the secu- 
rity of all countries must not be sac- 
tificed by each country concentrat- 
ing on its own security.” During 
the same debate on Britain’s foreign 
affairs, Winston Churchill, wartime 
Prime Minister, was moved to won; 
der whether or not the Soviet Gov- 
ernment really wished to be friends 
with Great Britain and to work 
for the re-establishment of peace 
throughout the world. He said that 
itis behind the iron curtain, if any- 
where, that the seeds of a new world 
war are being sown. 

Spain is not a member of the 
United Nations, because, according 
to those nations who founded it, she 
is led by a government declared un- 
fit for United Nations membership. 
Spain has always been predominant- 
ly Catholic, and her present govern- 
ment is composed of those who res- 
cued the country from Communist 
hordes recruited in Russia and the 
United States during its recent civil 
war. It is strategically located and 
guards the western entrance to the 
Mediterranean Sea; one might say 
the dividing line of the world. In 
the hands of a strong and ruthless 
power, the Iberian Peninsula can, 
in fact, be the acme of world domi- 
nation. One can readily imagine the 
chaos into which the world would 
be thrown, were it not for the fact 
that the Government of Spain is to- 
day conducted in accordance with 
those principles so often laid down 
by the Church. 

Does a country that is honest and 
sincere in its efforts toward peace, 


initiate, through an accredited dele- 
gate of Poland, though not of the 
Polish people (which delegate to be- 
come such for the service of the So- 
viet Union, renounced his American 
citizenship and a chair in one of our 
mid-western universities), a pro- 
ceeding to weaken Spain not so that 
by virtue of a change of government 
she can become a member of the 
United Nations, but because any 
change in government would inure 
to the benefit of the Soviet Union ex- 
clusively? The report of the sub- 
committee of the United Nations 
Security Council, in an ez parte in- 
vestigation, unthwarted by an iron 
curtain, and without even an offer 
of rebuttal evidence by the Spanish 
Government, found that Spain was 
not an imminent threat to peace and 
the Security Council could not, 
therefore, take any of those enforce- 
ment steps authorized by the Char- 
ter; no breach of the peace had oc- 
curred, no act of aggression had 
been established, nor had there been 
any threat to peace. The report 
says that internally, the Franco 
regime “continues to practice those 
methods of persecution of political 
opponents and police supervision 
over those people which are charac- 
teristic of fascist regimes and which 
are inconsistent with the principles 
of the United Nations concerning 
the respect of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms.” 

The Spanish government did not, 
of course, silently acquiesce in such 
a vitriolic report but pronounced it- 
self as being “unable to pass un- 
noticed the historic scandal of the 
sub-committee’s statement confess- 
ing it had admitted proofs from 
anonymous and clandestine sources 
which, without shame, it accepted 
as truths when damning the Spanish 
regime.” 
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When the United Nations allows 
itself to be maneuvered into conduct- 
ing such an investigation and then 
making what The New York Times 
editorially calls, “in effect a political 
compromise report,” one rightfully 
can ask: “Just how sincere and 
peace-determined is the United Na- 
tions?” — especially since our late 
president, who was one of the guid- 
ing lights in the formation of United 
Nations, gave to Franco his solemn 
pledge that “Spain has nothing to 
fear from the United Nations.” 

No one believes that Spain is a 
threat to world peace or that it will 
become sueh in the future. The 
United Nations report does not say 
that the Spanish government is go- 
ing to become a threat by September 
1lst—indeed the facts indicate the 
contrary—but, nevertheless, the re- 
port recommends a severing of dip- 
lomatic relations unless another 
government is in power before that 
time. The Council, however, by a 
strictly partisan vote (the Soviet 
Union and its puppets, Poland, Mex- 
ico and France being outvoted 7-4) 
has refused to order members of the 
United Nations to break diplomatic 
relations with Spain, which leaves 
the entire matter in the air with no 
definite decision either way. This 
may be what is commonly referred 
to as diplomacy, but if it is indica- 
tive of the justice to be administered 
by the United Nations, it would be 
discreet to dissolve now instead of 
flying headlong to its doom. 

All the world agrees, that if it 
had not been for American men and 
American power industrially and 
militarily, Russia would have been 
crushed beyond recovery in World 
War II., but because of American 
ingenuity, she was enabled to stage 
a comeback and now bursts forth 
upon the globe as a champion. She 
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has done everything for herself, but 
at the expense of others. Russian 
interests came first and, paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, Russia capital. 
ized, upon others. When she saw fit 
to go back on her word, she did, 
When she saw fit to violate a treaty, 
she did; and in fact, experience 
shows that Russia has violated 
more treaties than she has kept. In 
a speech before the United States 
Senate, the Senator from Montana, 
Burton K. Wheeler, enumerated six. 
teen important treaties that Russia 
had made, and broken, while at the 
Nuremberg trial, when one of the 
witnesses testified that Hitler had 
violated twenty-six treaties that he 
made, one of the personnel retorted 
that Stalin had violated twenty-nine. 
The making of a treaty by Russia is 
the signal to break it. Why does 
anyone suppose that Russia will not 
break its covenant with the United 
Nations when she deems it advan- 
tageous to do so? It takes only one 
country of power or influence, un- 
willing to co-operate even when it 
is disagreeable, to bring the entire 
Charter, and the world, in fact, to 
disaster. 

One has a right to gauge the 
future by past experiences. Recent 
events give little comfort to those 
who cherish the hope for perpetual 
peace. At the conclusion of a war 
fought for freedom, there is actually 
less freedom. There is today less 
freedom of speech, less freedom of 
the press, less freedom of religion 
and more fear and tyranny and dic- 
tatorship than at any time in the 
history of the world. Starvation is 
rife, and there are more people en- 
slaved than anyone can imagine. 
Men are withering away for fear of 
the future. Instead of a war to end 
all wars, this last seems to have 
been a war to prepare ourselves 
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for yet another war. And Europe is 
so preparing, according to Walter 
Lippmann. What we went to war 
to prevent Germany and Japan from 
doing, today we supinely allow Rus- 
siatodo. In other words, countries 
were excluded from the United Na- 
tions for fear of what they might 
do to breach the peace, but we per- 
mit Russia to sabotage the very 
organization which was created to 
keep the peace. 

The Charter can be made worka- 
ble, but there must be, in the words 
of Pope Pius XII., “a return to a 
conception of law which is spiritual 
and ethical, serious and profound, 
yivified by the warmth of true hu- 
manity and illumined by the splen- 
dor of the Christian Faith, which 
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bids us seek in the juridical order 
an outward refraction of the social 
order willed by God, a luminous 
product of the spirit of man which 
is in turn the image of the Spirit of 
God.” It is His principles of peace 
that must control, not mere man’s. 
All nations, out of sheer respect and 
awe of the Creator of these princi- 
ples, will have to abide constantly 
and continuously by them before 
permanent peace can be established. 
No nation can agree to these prin- 
ciples in a time of distress only. She 
must do her full share along with 
the others to the end that peace, 
within the framework devised by 
the Prince of Peace, and world wide 
in scope, is actually achieved. This 
can be done, if men will only do it. 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


HAVE walked by your side through flowering lane 
Oddly disturbed, uncertain what to do: 
To drop your hand and cup buds, leaves, or rain, 
Or turn my back on all of this for you. 
And I have faltered, halted by a bird 
Singing and tilting up his brilliant head, 
And troubled, I have listened for your word 
Fearful to lose his song and what you said— 


It was as though some wizard bade me choose 

One of a thousand gems, each costly, rare, 

And finding none that I could bear to lose 

I reached for all and held but empty air; 

Yet when I turned to you, all else forsaking, 

All else was in your heart—mine for the taking. . . . 





THE DEER AT CANEFIELD 


By KaTHARINE KENNEDY 


a deer stood in the clearing, in 
a clustered thicket of birch and 
hazel trees, peering through green- 
arched branches, nostrils sniffing 
the wind, ears a-point, as though 
scenting danger in the summer 
wind. 

The boy, hardly daring to breathe, 
inched closer. He lay on the edge 
of the rock-ledged pool, hidden by 
a juniper bush. All the same, the 
deer—both of them—were aware of 
him, he felt sure. A twig rustled in 
the wood, a squirrel scampered 
across the clearing, and the spotted 
fawn leaped to its mother’s side. 
The two forest creatures stood there, 
liquid-eyed, gazing out at him. 

The boy kept still, lying prone on 
his stomach there in a patch of 
hawkweed. A _ shaft of sunlight 
pierced the treetops, burning a circle 
of leaf-feathered light about the two 
deer. With a sudden flash of wings 
a bluejay darted out, then there was 
silence again, except for the sound 
of water, falling over the rocks. The 
boy, David, saw with relief that the 
fawn had begun to nibble patches of 
summer grass again, oblivious of his 
presence. ... Or did the deer know 
he was here, that he had blundered 
into their magic circle? 

Today was the boy’s thirteenth 
birthday. He felt a queer kind of 
happiness, just watching the deer, 
nibbling grasses there in a pool of 
dark gold light. He hadn’t known 
there were deer at Canefield. They 
must have come down from the 
mountains in the west, past Cross- 
Center corners. In a way, it was a 
kind of birthday present for him. A 
kind of special present. 


Half a mile away, Abel, in the 
wooden shack, wouldn’t understand 
how he felt. Abel’d brought him up 
here to Canefield woods for a vaca. 
tion. Abel was just back from the 
South Pacific. His girl, Ella, had 
married a fellow from Chicago when 
he was off to war and it preyed on 
Abel’s mind. He wasn’t happy un- 
less he had a rifle in his hands, 
shooting tin cans or rabbits. He 
was restless at home. He missed 
Lemuel. Abel and Lemuel were 
twins, David’s older brothers. David 
was the baby of the family. But 
Lemuel was dead now, sniped by a 
Jap at Iwo Jima. Only Abel was 
home, with the Bronze Star for kill- 
ing fifty Japs. When Abel talked 
of killing Japs a wild light shone in 
his eyes and he fingered his gun 
lovingly. Pop didn’t like it. He 
thought it would do Abel good to go 
off awhile with David to the shack 
here at Canefield in the woods. 

Abel had promised to teach him 
how to shoot rabbits with twenty- 
two rifle. Only Abel didn’t know 
there were deer at Canefield. 

David held his breath, watching 
the two deer. He wondered what 
they would do if. he walked up to 
them and stroked them with his fin- 
gers. His heart beat wildly, he trem- 
bled with excitement. There was a 
half-eaten bar of chocolate in his 
pocket. Did deer eat chocolate? He 
began to inch closer, his heart ham- 
mering against his ribs, a kind of 
ecstasy stirring in his bones. 

Slowly, with infinite caution, the 
boy drew himself upright. He 
stepped cautiously into the circle of 
magic light. The deer stood still, 
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THE DEER AT CANEFIELD 


staring at him. Far away a quail 
called. The dappled fawn drew 
nearer to the doe. He could smell 
the sharp scent of the forest crea- 
tures. They stood there, quivering, 
alert, nostrils sniffing the wind. He 
could see the drop of golden light 
in their eyes, turned toward him 
with a kind of forest strangeness. 

He advanced slowly, holding out 
the bar of chocolate. Now the three 
stood still in the circle of sun-edged 
light — the two deer and the boy, 
skinny in his patched blue jeans, 
his pale fair hair standing up in a 
cowlick, a kind of eager, desperate 
delight playing over his freckled 
face. Pure joy shone in his eyes; 
he stood there with the deer, not 
touching them, but within touching 
distance, while the gold-dark light 
deepened in the clearing. Did the 
deer accept him? He felt for a mo- 
ment that he had been admitted into 
some secret of the forest, that he 
and the deer shared some brother- 
hood. ... 

A voice far away yelled. “Dave— 
hey, you—Dave!——” and he turned 
with an abrupt movment. The two 
deer, startled, leapt suddenly beyond 
the clearing. He could see the sharp 
hoofs flying, disappearing in inter- 
changing patterns of sun-edged 
light and shadow. He could hear 
them crashing nimbly away through 
the underbrush. ... 

Footsteps were coming nearer. It 
was Abel. 

“Dave — what you doin’ here? 
Why don’t you answer when I call 
you, kid?” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Thought you wanted to shoot 
rabbits.” 

“I guess I don’t want to—now.” 

“Sissy. Turnin’ yellow on me.” 

A sick wave of disappointment 
washed over David. The deer were 
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gone. Now he would never know 
how it would feel to touch their 
glossy hide with his fingers. His 
birthday present was spoiled. A 
kind of rare, bright thing had al- 
most happened. . . . Then Abel had 
spoiled it. He began to eat the 
chocolate half-heartedly. 

Abel had discovered the tracks in 
the clearing. “Hey,” he said, “looks 
like deer—” 4 

He turned to David with swash- 
buckling swiftness, all stern and 
tense now. The strange light that 
crept in his eyes when he talked of 
killing Japs was there now. He 
said: “O. K., kid. Get back to the 
shack. You don’t have to come if 
you don’t want to. I’m going after 
that deer.” 

David sucked in his breath, whis- 
tling in anguish. “You can’t!” he 
cried. “Gee whiz, Abe—the law’ll 
get you. It ain’t the season. You 
know that! You can’t shoot a deer 
in summer. Abel! Wait—” 

It wasn’t any good trying to argue 
with Abel when he had that look in 
his eyes. David stared after him, 
feeling a sickness grow in the mar- 
row of his bones. Why was it 
grown-ups never listened to you? A 
wave of terror at his helplessness 
washed over him—his helplessness 
to stop Abel from breaking the 
law. 

He was thirteen years old, going 
on fourteen. Big for his age, too. 
But there wasn’t anything he could 
do to stop Abel. There wasn’t any 
way in the world he could help the 
deer. 

He stumbled back to the shack 
through the weeds, the tangy moun- 
tain grasses. The sickness grew in 
him, lying like a cold lump in the 
pit of his stomach. He was afraid 
he was going to lose his breakfast. 
Inside the shack it was dark and 
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smoky. Abel had been frying bacon. 
The smoke stung his eyes and he 
closed them, but printed inside his 
eyelids he could still see the two 
deer and himself, standing in a circle 
of sun there in the woods, in a kind 
of brotherhood... . 

Two shots rang out, then another 
shot. He stumbled to his feet and 
walked over to the tin bucket. But 
when he tried to pour a cup of cold 
water it splashed on the floor. He 
set down the tin cup and went to the 
door and stood looking out. J?’s only 
rabbits, he told himself feverishly, 


it’s only rabbits Abel’s shootin’ , , , 
but the sickness grew in him, 

and cold in his bones, fighting in his 
skinny chest, breaking out at last 
in his thirteen-year-old eyes that 
would not again look at life with a 
simple child’s vision. He stood 
quietly in the doorway, a queer, 
beaten look about him, watching in 
the west the shadow of Cross-Center 
mountain fall on Canefield woods, 
where, above a dark clump of birch 
and hazel trees, three buzzards cir. 
cled, their wings glistening black in 
the mid-morning sun. 































TO DANTE 
By Sister M. Rosa.ie, §.S.J. 


“, .. already, I discern its mosques 
distinctly there... 
red as if they had come out of fire.” 

—Inferno, Canto VIII. 






ANTE, you saw the evil towers of Dis 
In flame infernal melt and glow. You heard 

The hellish clangor that the Furies stirred. 

Then, in the wailing dusk where demons hiss, 

You felt that sweet wind smite from realms of bliss 

Whose whirrings wafted Michael, God’s white bird. 

Ah, how the ruined spirits fled his word, 

And, cowering, hid their darksome glance from his! 


But fiends, with power malign, have ranged too far, 
And fires of Dis, ravening, have swept our day. 
Now we who laughed at sin are roiled in war, 
And our Dis, Dante, needs your voice. Ah, stay— 
Like Michael rain invective from above, 

Affright us back into the Arms of Love. 
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PRISONER OF WAR DIARY 
Jap Prison Ship, Manila to Japan 


By Roy L. Bonne, Jr. 


Part I 


who returned are not the “Heroes of Bataan.” The brave, the un- 

selfish, the ones who would make a worth-while sacrifice for a friend, 
almost all are gone. They lie in coffinless graves near Clark Field and 
Cavite, Americans and Filipinos alike, in unmarked graves along the roads 
of North and South Luzon, in cemeteries at Maraveles and the field hos- 
pitals. Their bones still are being bleached by the typhoons and tropical 
sun in Bataan jungles, in the cane fields near Abucay, on the slope of Mount 
Sumat, along the march of death. They lie, many thousands of them, ten 
or twenty together in shallow pits at O’Donnell and Cabanatuan. Thou- 
sands more repose at the bottom of the China Sea in torpedoed or bombed 
freighters, or were thrown overboard after dying of wounds, suffocation, 
exposure, starvation and thirst, along the coast of Mindanao, Luzon, For- 
mosa, the Ryuku Islands, and Japan. The ashes of hundreds killed by 
American bombs and cremated together, are being scattered by the winds 
of Formosa, and hundreds are in little wooden boxes near prison camps 
throughout Japan, Korea, and Manchuria. Among them look for the “Real 


Heroes of Bataan”! 


December 12, 1944.— We have 
been at Old Bilibid Prison, Manila, 
for two months waiting for the Japs 
to sneak a ship in to transfer us to 
Japan. Since the fall of Bataan two 
and a half years ago we had been 
prisoners of war at Cabanatuan. 
We have heard rumors of American 
advances on Leyte, and have been 
watching American planes repeated- 
ly bomb the Manila area, hoping 
that no ship could come for us. 
However, the little Jap interpreter 
has just ordered us to be ready to 
leave at dawn tomorrow. 

I remember vividly Father Cum- 
min’s sermon at Sunday Mass not 
long before we left Cabanatuan 
prison camp. “Don’t think you are 
just going to walk out free men. 
We came here through danger, 


suffering and death; we will leave 
through danger, suffering and 
death.” How true his words were! 
We face tomorrow bravely but are 
so thin and weak after our months 
of semi-starvation. How many will 
survive the American air and sea 
blockade, and the life for many 
weeks in the hold of a Jap prison 
ship? We realize our chances are 
slim. 

The 1,619 men leaving tomorrow 
include 9 Catholic chaplains, Fa- 
thers Duffy, William Cummins, Car- 
berry, Stover, Mathias Zerfas, Haus- 
man, MacDonald, McManis, and Van- 
derhayden. We Catholics have been 
receiving daily Communion and at- 
tending the recitation of the Rosary 
every evening. Masses, using a thim- 
bleful of wine (none for ablutions), 
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and a crumb of the Host for com- 
municants, are said daily unless in- 
terrupted by air raids. 

Deeember 13.— We spent all 
morning in formation, while the Japs 
counted and recounted us. Many 
men are mere skeletons, so weak 
that I doubted if they could walk to 
the piers. When we finally left Bil- 
ibid prison, I was in a group of 100 
near the end of a three-block long 
column. I counted 40 hulks in 
Manila Bay. The Americans certain- 
ly can sink ships! At the demol- 
ished pier 7, Oryoku Maru, one of 
Japan’s newer Pacific luxury liners, 
was being loaded with Japanese 
women, children, and disabled sol- 
diers. It was painted gray, heavily 
armed, and without any special 
markings. 

Late in the afternoon, with 200 
others, I climbed down a steel lad- 
der into this small hold under the 
bridge. It’s three decks down. Along 
the forward wall a shelf has been 
built so that the men can sit in two 
layers. We can sit on our blanket 
rolls, or lie back on our neighbor’s 
lap. We have organized ourselves 
into groups of 20 men. Father Haus- 
man, Bill, Jack, Fred and I are to- 
gether in a group of 20. At Cabana- 
tuan I had learned to say the Rosary 
in Spanish. Father Hausman, who 
has been a missionary priest in 
Mindanao for 18 years and speaks 
Spanish perfectly, has taught me to 
say the 15 mysteries in idiomatic 
Spanish. The Japs sent down one 
gallon of hot water of which our 
group received three-fourths of a 
cup. When Father Hausman de- 
clined his share, he was told, “Don’t 
be a fool! Water may mean life or 
death! Take your share!” He 
meekly took his two spoonfuls. 

December 14.—We sat up most of 
last night, attempting occasionally 
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to lie back all doubled up on our 
neighbor. Everyone was very de- 
pressed to be so suddenly started for 
Japan, the prospects of an early re- 
lease gone, a couple more years im- 
prisonment or a watery grave from 
submarine or plane ahead. 

We really were not much sur- 
prised when about 8:00 a.m. large 
numbers of American planes came 
over and dove, bombing and strafing. 
Chaplain Nagel (Protestant), who 
was helping bring down chow, was 
wounded with a bullet through his 
thigh on the first burst. 

This was the beginning; the rest 
of the day was a nightmare. We 
were bombed and strafed all day. A 
large group of planes would work 
on us for half an hour, then after a 
lull of 30 minutes, start in again. 
The Jap anti-aircraft guns kept up 
a heavy fire. I couldn’t help admir- 
ing the Japs who never ceased fir- 
ing even as bullets and bombs 
sprayed around them. The Japs are 
all wearing life preservers, although 
of course there are none for us. We 
had five or six casualties, most of 
which were caused by splinters off 
the bridge and bullets ricocheting 
down the hatch. 

Death was very close. Although 
I hadn’t been to confession for two 
weeks, I felt ready. I tried to feel 
perfect contrition, which is not hard 
at such a time. Many times over I 
said the Rosary and all my prayers. 
When bombs were falling and bul- 
lets rattling like hail, I could hear 
Fred praying at my side, “Jesus save 
us,” over and over. 

It seemed that the bombing be- 
came more and more concentrated 
on our ship, aimed at the bridge over 
us. The three inch anti-aircraft 
gun had been knocked out but ma- 
chine guns and pompoms kept up 4 
steady fire. During at least three 
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of the worst attacks, Father Cum- 
mins stood in an exposed position 
under the hatch opening, and over 
and over in a slow loud voice repeat- 
ed the Our Father. Protestants and 
Catholics alike joined with him, and 
I believe everyone appreciated it. As 
raids went on and on, lying in the 
stuffy heat after a sleepless night, 
many of us became drowsy and ac- 
tually slept between raids, awaken- 
ing enough as dives started again, to 
murmur another prayer. I felt at 
least three direct hits on the ship. 
Bullets rattled on the plates like 
hail. Fortunately, most bullets hit 
the deck and plates at an angle so 
that few penetrate, though many 
ricochet down the hatch. 

During the last attacks I was ac- 
tually glad when the ship was hit, as 
I didn’t want her to get away during 
the night, and I felt it was a good 
time as I thought we were close to 
shore. A fire was started some- 


where. We can still hear the crack- 
ling of flames and the splash of the 


fire hose. The Japs have given us 
four five-gallon oil cans to use for 
latrines. During air raids and at 
night we can’t empty them so they 
run over and filth is everywhere. 
December 15.—About midnight 
the Jap women and children were 
taken off the ship. We could hear 
boats being rowed, shouting, and 
children crying. Before daylight the 
Jap interpreter came by and shout- 
ed down, “Soon you will be allowed 
to go ashore. You must promise to 
take only trousers, shirt, canteen 
and mess-kit.” In the total dark- 
ness I made what preparations I 
could. I put my Rosary, which I 
hoped to carry home, around my 
neck with my dog tags and the Mir- 
aculous Medal that Father Talbot 
had given me three years ago be- 
fore Bataan. As an afterthought I 
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folded this notebook with my family 
pictures pasted in the cover and put 
it inside my mess-kit, which was 
tied on my belt. 

Soon after daylight a Jap guard 
leaned over our hatch opening point- 
ing up and shouting excitedly, 
“Many! Many! Many!” This attack 
was much heavier than the day be- 
fore. The bombs were bigger and all 
were aimed at this helpless ship, 
whose guns had been taken off dur- 
ing the night. A few small holes 
were blown in the side near us and 
water began torunin. There was a 
hit somewhere forward and we could 
hear water running in there, and 
then some heavy hits on the stern. 
If we had not already been lying flat 
we would have been thrown off our 
feet as the ship recoiled under these 
bigger bombs. 

A little later, during a lull, a Jap 
sentry came to the head of our hatch 
and shouted, “All go home! 
Speedo!” Everyone started scram- 
bling up the two ladders. As Bill and 
I emerged from the dark hold, the 
fresh air and glorious sunshine were 
wonderful. The tropical shoreline 
500 yards away looked inviting. The 
water was filled with Americans and 
some Japs with field equipment and 
rifles swimming toward shore. How 
I thanked God for my college swim- 
ming team and summer lifeguard 
experience! People in the water 
started to shout, “She has only a 
couple more minutes! Hurry!” As I 
was barefooted, I merely took off 
my shirt and jumped hurriedly, ex- 
pecting Bill to follow me. Although 
I hadn’t swum for three years, the 
cool water was stimulating and I 
felt fine. As we swam away I looked 
back at the ship. Smoke was bil- 
lowing from her badly damaged 
stern, and her super-structure was a 
mass of twisted steel. 
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I saw an old man hanging onto a 
box so big he could make no head- 
way. He was very co-operative and 
I had no trouble, using life saving 
technique, in carrying him to a more 
easily handled plank. An elderly 
man already on the plank com- 
plained bitterly, but I left them to- 
gether, and when I looked back they 
were coming along nicely. Three 
planes came over low, but they 
didn’t bomb. Everyone waved vig- 
orously and one of the planes dip- 
ped its wings, we hoped in recogni- 
tion. There were still many people 
aboard, apparently more afraid of 
the water than of the danger of the 
ship. I encouraged many to jump 
and helped the poor swimmers by 
holding the planks they threw over 
until they could get started on them. 

I recovered a tremendous big 
hatch plank for two young men, who 
cheerfully agreed to wait until I 
could find some more who needed 
help. An elderly Colonel called me, 
saying that his leg was paralyzed 
and he couldn’t swim. He slid down 
a rope and I carried him to the 
plank. I transferred several others 
who were having difficulty with their 
support to our plank and the seven 
of us pushed the big plank slowly 
toward shore. There were rifle shots 
and machine gun firing for several 
minutes. The Japs probably were 
firing at men who were attempting 
to slip away from the other side of 
the ship. 

Many terribly emaciated and com- 
pletely exhausted swimmers were 
being helped by Americans into two 
oarless life boats near the shore. By 
the time we reached the shore with 
our heavily loaded plank, I was 
chilled and very, very tired. I felt 
that I could do no more. I thanked 
God I was safe, and still had my can- 
teen, mess-kit, underwear, and trou- 
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sers. It’s so much more than most 
people have. 

While standing in the shallow 
water, I saw Father Zerfas. With his 
five-day black beard, sunken eyes 
and general emaciation, wearing 
only his shorts, he looked as if he 
had suffered the tortures of the 
damned. As I embraced him he 
grasped my hand dazedly saying, 
“At least you are still alive!” His 
two best friends who used to chat 
with us every evening at Bilibid, had 
died of suffocation next to him. 

When we were allowed to emerge 
from the water, Bill and I half car- 
ried a stark-naked 90-pound skele- 
ton between us, and staggered down 
a path lined with guards to a clear- 
ing where we were allowed to rest. I 
started drying my pictures and this 
notebook. We heard details of the 
horrors in the forward and after 
holds, and realized how lucky we 
had been. 

There were about 600 men in the 
forward hold. It extended forward 
and back from the small hatch open- 
ing and sleeping shelves had been 
built throughout a large portion. 
The men were packed in with virtu- 
ally no sitting room and the suffer- 
ing in the humid heat without water 
was unbearable. On the second 
night it was a mad-house. Many men 
became raving maniacs and were 
“knocked out” by their friends. The 
screaming, knifing, blood-sucking, 
with latrine buckets spilled every- 
where, and the sick trampled to 
death, defies description. Many died 
of suffocation. The temperatures of 
others mounted to terrific heights, 
and they shriveled up from dehy- 
dration, their bodies unrecognizable. 
Then Friday morning one of the 
large bombs burst through the side, 
killing and wounding still more. 

In the after hold conditions were, 
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if possible, worse, as 800 men were 
crowded together with even less 
yentilation. Friday morning when 
the stern was blown to pieces, in one 
section alone, 80 out of 120 officers 
were killed. In all we have lost 
about 300 men, approximately half 
of them needlessly from suffocation. 

There is almost no medicine or 
dressings. Father MacDonald has a 
bad shrapnel face wound and a frac- 
tured jaw. We wired his teeth to- 
gether with two scraps of wire I 
found on my belt. During the after- 
noon American planes came back 
and finished off the wrecked ship 
with heavy bombs. It burst into 
flames end to end, burned fast and 
with many explosions, turned over 
and sank. In the late afternoon we 
were moved to this single concrete 
tennis court. It’s surrounded by a 


10-foot board fence. There are 1,300 
We can hardly sit 


men in here. 
down. 

December 16.—Last night Bill 
and I gave up most of our space so 
that two men near us, who had suf- 
fered the horrors of the forward 
hold, could lie down. One of them 
is gallantly taking care of his help- 
less, mentally unbalanced buddy. I 
sat up for a long time saying all 
decades of the Rosary in thanksgiv- 
ing for my safety. God has truly 
been with me. 

The rest of this will be briefer as 
Iam weaker and my mind less clear. 
As soon as my notebook was dry I 
traded a nubbin of garlic for half a 
pencil and started to write. Today’s 
been a scorcher. It’s my first ex- 
perience sitting all day in the sun. 
My trousers and undershirt are a 
blessing. There are so many with 
noclothes. I gave my shorts to Fred 
and my Jap G-string to another 
naked man. As I still have a little 
of my Cabanatuan farm tan, I let 
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others crowd for the small amount 
of morning and afternoon shade 
along the fence. Several times this 
morning American planes came over 
in steep dives and dropped bombs 
all around us. I lay on my back and 
watched the planes often dive di- 
rectly over us. Then the bombs were 
released back of us and we held 
our breath while we watched bombs 
and planes head directly for us. 
Then the bombs would pass over 
and explode 200 yards away, an oc- 
casional fragment whistling back 
over us. Although the planes gave 
no sign of recognizing us, the tennis 
court is in plain sight, and we hoped 
and prayed that they did. I long ago 
taught myself to remember at such 
times the prayers for a good death. 

December 17.—We are getting 
ourselves better organized. Water is 
drawn by squads which is a great 
improvement over yesterday when I 
stood in line for five hours. The 
single spigot runs very slowly. The 
1,300 of us are arranged in lines of 
60 men each across the court, which 
gives us room to lie like spoons with 
our feet entwined with the opposite 
row. 

The Japs gave us a damaged sack 
of raw rice which we are not allowed 
to cook. Bill and I divided the four 
cups which our line received among 
its 60 men, giving each two and one- 
third spoonfuls. It was very moldy 
and full of worms. We soaked ours 
a few minutes, added a little garlic 
shavings, and as it was our first food 
in four days it tasted good. 

December 19 — After suffering 
from the heat all day it was terribly 
cold last night. I finally crawled 
under the little grass I had carried 
in to sleep on, and found that the 
concrete still had a little warmth. 
It’s terribly hard against my bony 
frame. 
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I’m feeling a great increase in 
weakness today. When I stand up, 
I get dizzy and things almost black 
out. I wobble when I walk as my 
knees are like rubber. Also, I’m 
getting “Guam Blisters,” an infec- 
tion on my arms. If they don’t start 
feeding us soon, we shall all be com- 
pletely helpless. We had raw rice 
again, this time with a little salt; 12 
spoonfuls of rice and one spoonful 
of salt for each four men. Bill meas- 
ures the rice very accurately and 
fairly and each man gets his exact 
share. 

December 20. It’s now six days 
since our last meal. I lie and watch 
Orion cross the heavens and can 
judge the approximate time of night. 
My stomach is restless and dis- 
tressed. I’m afraid I’m getting dys- 
entery again. Colonel Swartz just 
finished amputating a wounded 
man’s arm. There are no instru- 
ments, sterilization, anesthetic or 


dressings. Poor boy! Our seventh 
death has been buried in the soft 
sand beach near by, and another has 
already died. There are many who 
won’t make it. I’m afraid the raw 
rice is partly responsible for our 


diarrhea. The Japs brought in 
enough equipment to give each pris- 
oner who didn’t already have them 
a cotton shirt and trousers. 

My friends wonder why I bother 
with this writing, but it helps keep 
my mind clear. Then there is always 
the slim chance that I can carry it 
through, or if I die, friends will take 
it home for me. 

December 21.—It started to rain 
about midnight. I crawled under 
my grass and fortunately it didn’t 
rain hard or long. A long Jap con- 
voy of trucks has arrived. Appar- 
ently we are at least leaving here for 
somewhere; back to Bilibid, we 
hope. We watched the Japs load 


equipment, cooking pots, sacked rice 
and fish. Seeing all this, I’m sure 
that food and cooking equipment 
was brought here for us, and that 
all our starving and suffering was 
unnecessary, and shouldn’t have 
happened. 

When we finally were loaded, each 
small truck had 35 prisoners, four 
guards, and the driver, besides a 50- 
gallon drum of gas, several sacks of 
rice, and some individual Jap equip- 
ment. They were heavily camou- 
flaged with leafy branches almost as 
large as young trees sticking up 
from the sides. We arrived at San 
Fernando, Pampanga, late in the 
afternoon where we all were put into 
this old theater. The chairs have 
been piled along the sides. My truck- 
load of 35 men are sleeping on one- 
third of the stage, in a space 30 by 
15 feet. Wonder of wonders, we 
were given eight canteen cups of dry 
cooked rice for our 35 men! Only 
one-fourth cup per man, but issued 
with a little salt it was about the 
tastiest thing I have ever eaten. The 
rice was beautifully cooked by Filip- 
inos and delivered in long six-foot 
bundles of banana leaves. It was our 
first cooked food in seven days. In 
the half dark someone stole a cup of 
rice and the mess-kit of Jack and 
Fred. Starving men can’t be 
blamed too much, but that is the 
very thing we have had to deal with 
ever since Bataan. 

December 22.—Although it was 
hot when we went to bed, it soon 
turned cold and everyone froze. It 
was the longest night I have spent. 
Everyone received one-half cup of 
rice during the morning and three- 
fourths cup of rice and one fair-sized 
piece of raw sweet potato this after- 
noon. Today, I agree with our Fili- 
pinos of Bataan who used to tell us 
that rice was the most delicious food 
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in the world. Many men lack can- 
teens and few have eating utensils. 
I’m fortunate to have a broken knife 
andaspoon. Bill eats with my knife 
which has done invaluable service 
improvising chopstieks and wooden 
spoons. 

We had a couple of air raids to- 
day, probably bombing Clark Field 
not far away. I hope that we get 
settled somewhere for Christmas. 
The prospects are sure dark here and 
I feel that this is a dangerous spot. 
It almost seems that the Japs are try- 
ing to get us killed by the Amer- 
icans. It will take a miracle to save 
us now, and I’m praying for one for 
Christmas. Three of our group died 
today, including the one whose arm 
was amputated day before yester- 
day. 

December 23.—I haven’t shaved 
for 12 days and look grotesque, hav- 
ing worn the same clothes in the 
utmost filth for 10 days. I have lost 
20 pounds since leaving Bilibid and 
my bones stick out all over. Some 
of my friends have changed so much 
I have difficulty recognizing them. 
There is nothing one can do. I try 
to take it easy and to be ready for 
any eventuality. I pray often, say- 
ing my Rosary and other prayers 
several times daily. Sweating out 
the water line, latrine line and food 
line takes the rest of the day. Diar- 
rhea is increasing and the floors are 
soiled and tracked everywhere. The 
floor is so crowded that to get to 
the latrine during the night, one 
must crawl over 100 or more men, 
sleeping jammed tight together. 
There is cursing and swearing all 
night from men who are being 
stepped on. 

December 24.—We are going 
through another terrible ordeal. 
Early this morning we were loaded 
into small, four-wheeled, narrow 
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gauge, steel freight cars. Approxi- 
mately 190 men were placed inside 
each car and then 15 sick en top 
were told, “It’s O.K. to wave at 
American planes.” There is barely 
space for all to stand and have room 
for the four guards. However, when 
we stand no air circulates, so by 
twisting and wrapping legs around 
each other, about two-thirds are able 
to sit down. The sun on my side 
of the car makes the steel so hot that 
we can’t touch it. We are not al- 
lowed to move to relieve ourselves. 
Men are fainting continuously. We 
pass them up to near the door open- 
ing on one side until they revive. 
We take turns standing and fan- 
ning the air back into the ends of the 
car with our jackets. 

December 25.—Last night the 
humidity increased and we suffered 
still more in the moist heat. I mut- 
tered to Jack, “Gosh, it’s Christmas 


Eve.” I thought about happier times 
of my youth, and of my family pray- 


ing for me at midnight Mass. For 
awhile I hummed the old carols that 
came to my mind and prayed for my 
Christmas miracle. 

After 20 hours of misery we at 
last arrived at the other San Fer- 
nando, on Lingayen Gulf, several 
hours before daylight. We were sur- 
prised when the Japs allowed us to 
leave the cars immediately, and lie 
down in the station yard. At day- 
light we walked about two kilo- 
meters to a school on the edge of 
town. It’s a much nicer place than 
anywhere we have been since Bili- 
bid, but there’s no water. Each man 
received a half cup of cooked rice 
with a little salt and sweet potato. 
It was our first meal in 48 hours. 
Some Christmas dinner! None of 
us has bathed or washed for two 
weeks. Everyone has sores, diar- 
rhea, beriberi, swollen feet or bad 
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colds, and is terribly thin and weak. 

Water has been a problem today. 
A shallow hole was dug and from it 
in dribbles each man received three- 
fourths of a cup of foul tasting mud- 
dy water. After our dehydration of 
yesterday, it wasn’t nearly enough. 
My stomach is caved in on my spine 
and my buttocks are gone. My hips 
and thighs are mere bony protuber- 
ances and spindles. 

I have been looking for a chance 
to escape but in my weak condition 
with so many Japs in this area, I 
may have a better chance to survive 
if I go to Japan. It would be death 
by torture to be retaken. Well, we 
didn’t get much of a Christmas mir- 
acle, but we are lucky to be alive. 
The Americans may land here to- 
morrow. We've had no news for so 
long. 

December 26.—When will our 
torture end! At dusk last night, just 
as we were settling down for a good 
night’s sleep, dead tired after the 
previous 36 hours, we were ordered 
to fall-in. Sick, barefooted and be- 
draggled, 1,320 of us plodded slowly 
and painfully, with many halts, to 
the beach where about midnight we 
were allowed to lie down in the 
sand. I was exhausted and slept 
soundly. 

We have spent an agonizing day 
without water in blistering sun on 
the hot sand. Late this afternoon, 
the Japs allowed us to carry water 
in four three-gallon buckets. One 
trip was made each hour so that 
each 20 men received three-fourths 
cup, two scant spoonfuls. Somehow 
we are existing, forced to sit in for- 
mation all day. A large Jap convoy 
is unloading with landing barges, 
around the bay, and south as far as 
we can see. 

December 27.—About midnight, 
when Orion was high overhead we 
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were awakened. After hours of 
checking and reorganizing, our 
group approached the wharf, just at 
dawn. The prisoners ahead of us 
were being loaded aboard a big 
freighter by landing barges. Sunk 
and wrecked ships dotted the bay, 
Newly landed Jap soldiers stared 
curiously at our two-weeks’ beards, 
filthy, ragged clothes and emaciated 
bodies. 

We jumped from the wharf to a 
bouncing launch and were placed 
aboard a different ship from the one 
boarded by the main body of pris- 
oners. Almost immediately she and 
four others sailed. There are only 
236 prisoners on this ship, many 
sick Jap soldiers, and five Jap 
guards, all privates. We have been 
put into a hold, two decks down, 
where we have enough room to lie 
with our knees bent. This is our 
second day without food or water, 
although we watched the Jap sick 
above us being fed twice. They say 
our food went aboard the other 
ship with the rest of the prisoners. 
No water is much worse than no 
food. 

December 28.—1I had not been to 
confession since a couple of weeks 
before leaving Bilibid. Although I 
did not feel the press of any mortal 
sins, I had been looking, without 
avail, for a good opportunity. Yes- 
terday evening I crawled back into 
the dark corner where Fathers Duf- 
fy and Cummins lay. I wedged my- 
self next to them and Father raised 
himself one one elbow as he said a 
few unforgettable words of encour- 
agement and gave me absolution. In 
the dark filth I wasn’t sure which 
priest had absolved me. 

At noon today we had our first 
meal since Christmas. Each man 
was given three-fourths cup of 
mixed barley and rice with one- 
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fourth teaspoonful of fish. Although 
we have still not received any water, 
the rice was quite moist and the 
weather cooler, so we’re not suffer- 
ingso much. Our hold is a dark hell, 
full of filth and flies. Even in the 
darkest corners where we sleep they 
crawl over us all day, and where the 
light filters down from above, the 
air is almost solid with flies. 
December 29.—Last night our 
guards brought down a bucket of 
cooked rice and were trading a cup- 
ful for a gold ring, a pair of glasses, 
five American dollars, or similar 
items. Few had anything left to 
trade. The guards say there isn’t 
enough water aboard for cooking. 
My mouth is so dry I can hardly talk 
and my stomach hard and knotted. 
| lie all day in our dark corner, half 
stretched out, and pray and plan for 
the future. My thoughts are mostly 
about food and drink, and all my 
favorite dishes. My ambition is 
gone. I only want to live to eat, to 
enjoy our children, and to live close 
to the outdoors. If we can only sur- 
vive a few days more and miss tor- 
pedoes and bombs, and start getting 
water and regular food! I hope 
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there are Red Cross packages for us 
in Japan. 

December 31.—All days are alike 
in our dark hold. There was quite 
an active submarine scare during 
the night when guns fired and ex- 
ploding depth charges lifted the 
ship. It was terrifying in the total 
darkness. Last night the wind and 
waves arose until this empty ship 
danced so one couldn’t keep a posi- 
tion lying on the deck. Everyone 
was extremely cold and we huddled 
close together for warmth. 

We arrived and anchored at 
Takao, Formosa, about noon and ex- 
pected and hoped to be taken ashore 
or to another ship where we might 
get food and water. We really are 
hated here. Our five guards are eat- 
ing well, but seem to have no author- 
ity to get anything for us. Today 
they gave us one mess-kit of their 
left over rice which amounted to 
a quarter teaspoon per man. 

This afternoon we were given a 
half-cup of dirty rusty water, our 
first in four days, but no food. It 
was wonderful. We’ve had less than 
one canteen of wat«r in the last 
week. 
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colds, and is terribly thin and weak. 

Water has been a problem today. 
A shallow hole was dug and from it 
in dribbles each man received three- 
fourths of a cup of foul tasting mud- 
dy water. After our dehydration of 
yesterday, it wasn’t nearly enough. 
My stomach is caved in on my spine 
and my buttocks are gone. My hips 
and thighs are mere bony protuber- 
ances and spindles. 

I have been looking for a chance 
to escape but in my weak condition 
with so many Japs in this area, I 
may have a better chance to survive 
if I go to Japan. It would be death 
by torture to be retaken. Well, we 
didn’t get much of a Christmas mir- 
acle, but we are lucky to be alive. 
The Americans may land here to- 
morrow. We've had no news for so 
long. 

December 26.—When will our 
torture end! At dusk last night, just 
as we were settling down for a good 


night’s sleep, dead tired after the 
previous 36 hours, we were ordered 
to fall-in. Sick, barefooted and be- 
draggled, 1,320 of us plodded slowly 
and painfully, with many halts, to 
the beach where about midnight we 
were allowed to lie down in the 


sand. I was exhausted and slept 
soundly. 

We have spent an agonizing day 
without water in blistering sun on 
the hot sand. Late this afternoon, 
the Japs allowed us to carry water 
in four three-gallon buckets. One 
trip was made each hour so that 
each 20 men received three-fourths 
cup, two scant spoonfuls. Somehow 
we are existing, forced to sit in for- 
mation all day. A large Jap convoy 
is unloading with landing barges, 
around the bay, and south as far as 
we can see. 

December 27.—About midnight, 
when Orion was high overhead we 


were awakened. After hours of 
checking and _ reorganizing, our 
group approached the wharf, just at 
dawn. The prisoners ahead of us 
were being loaded aboard a big 
freighter by landing barges. Sunk 
and wrecked ships dotted the bay, 
Newly landed Jap soldiers stared 
curiously at our two-weeks’ beards, 
filthy, ragged clothes and emaciated 
bodies. 

We jumped from the wharf to a 
bouncing launch and were placed 
aboard a different ship from the one 
boarded by the main body of pris- 
oners. Almost immediately she and 
four others sailed. There are only 
236 prisoners on this ship, many 
sick Jap soldiers, and five Jap 
guards, all privates. We have been 
put into a hold, two decks down, 
where we have enough room to lie 
with our knees bent. This is our 
second day without food or water, 
although we watched the Jap sick 
above us being fed twice. They say 
our food went aboard the other 
ship with the rest of the prisoners. 
No water is much worse than no 
food. 

December 28.—1I had not been to 
confession since a couple of weeks 
before leaving Bilibid. Although I 
did not feel the press of any mortal 
sins, I had been looking, without 
avail, for a good opportunity. Yes- 
terday evening I crawled back into 
the dark corner where Fathers Duf- 
fy and Cummins lay. I wedged my- 
self next to them and Father raised 
himself one one elbow as he said a 
few unforgettable words of encour- 
agement and gave me absolution. In 
the dark filth I wasn’t sure which 
priest had absolved me. 

At noon today we had our first 
meal since Christmas. Each man 
was given three-fourths cup of 
mixed barley and rice with one 
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fourth teaspoonful of fish. Although 
we have still not received any water, 
the rice was quite moist and the 
weather cooler, so we’re not suffer- 
ingso much. Our hold is a dark hell, 
full of filth and flies. Even in the 
darkest corners where we sleep they 
crawl over us all day, and where the 
light filters down from above, the 
air is almost solid with flies. 
December 29.—Last night our 
guards brought down a bucket of 
cooked rice and were trading a cup- 
ful for a gold ring, a pair of glasses, 
five American dollars, or similar 
items. Few had anything left to 
trade. The guards say there isn’t 
enough water aboard for cooking. 
My mouth is so dry I can hardly talk 
and my stomach hard and knotted. 
I lie all day in our dark corner, half 
stretched out, and pray and plan for 
the future. My thoughts are mostly 
about food and drink, and all my 
favorite dishes. My ambition is 
gone. I only want to live to eat, to 
enjoy our children, and to live close 
tothe outdoors. If we can only sur- 
vive a few days more and miss tor- 
pedoes and bombs, and start getting 
water and regular food! I hope 


there are Red Cross packages for us 
in Japan. 

December 31.—All days are alike 
in our dark hold. There was quite 
an active submarine scare during 
the night when guns fired and ex- 
ploding depth charges lifted the 
ship. It was terrifying in the total 
darkness. Last night the wind and 
waves arose until this empty ship 
danced so one couldn’t keep a posi- 
tion lying on the deck. Everyone 
was extremely cold and we huddled 
close together for warmth. 

We arrived and anchored at 
Takao, Formosa, about noon and ex- 
pected and hoped to be taken ashore 
or to another ship where we might 
get food and water. We really are 
hated here. Our five guards are eat- 
ing well, but seem to have no author- 
ity to get anything for us. Today 
they gave us one mess-kit of their 
left over rice which amounted to 
a quarter teaspoon per man. 

This afternoon we were given a 
half-cup of dirty rusty water, our 
first in four days, but no food. It 
was wonderful. We’ve had less than 
one canteen of water in the last 
week. 
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A RECRUDESCENCE OF SCIENTISM 


By Epwarp B. JoRDAN 


— distinguished Chancellor of 
the University of Chicago, in 
his Education for Freedom, makes 
the statement that very few natural 
scientists belong to the cult of scien- 
tism. Perhaps Dr. Hutchins is 
right; perhaps he has in mind such 
scientific leaders as Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington and Sir James Jeans, who 
certainly do not pertain to this cult; 
but to the reader of such journals 
as Science and The _ Scientific 
Monthly it would appear that the 
number of scientists of some repute 
who worship at this shrine is by no 
means negligible. In these period- 


icals, not to speak of others osten- 
sibly devoted to the advancement of 
science, articles are published from 
time to time—many from the pens 


of scientists—which are not scien- 
tific treatises in any sense, but 
rather expositions of the writers’ 
philosophy. Of course, there can be 
no quarrel with an editor of a scien- 
tific magazine who opens his pages 
to such contributions; but what 
strikes one as deserving of comment 
is the fact that more often than not 
the philosophy expounded is that 
brand of naturalism which came 
into vogue in the nineteenth century 
and which, despite the repeated 
refutation of its false premises and 
its sophistries, still attracts a certain 
number of individuals who persist 
in confusing two disciplines which 
are really distinct, viz., philosophy 
and science. 

The fundamental principle of this 
system, if such it may be called, is 
that there is only one approach to 
knowledge, one method of acquiring 
truth, namely, the experimental. 


With all the assurance of a Spencer 
or a Comte, the present-day expon- 
ents of this theory take the atti- 
tude that anyone who refuses to ac- 
cept this postulate must be consid. 
ered without the pale of scholarship, 
if not actually without the pale of 
reason. As Hutchins remarks, in 
the work already referred to, “If 
anybody outside of natural science 
says he knows anything, he is a dog- 
matist and authoritarian.” Indeed, 
not only the Christian believer and 
the scholastic philosopher, but the 
idealist and the humanist, the theist 
and the personalist: all are virtually 
branded as hypocrites or ignordm- 
uses. To be sure, the writers of 
whom we speak are careful as a rule 
to avoid the use of such terms, but 
there is no mistaking their animus. 

For example, one would have to 
go back to Voltaire or at least to 
Robert Ingersoll to find such scorn- 
ful ridicule of Christian belief and 
Christian practice as runs through 
an article on “Science and the Su- 
pernatural,” by A. J. Carlson, which 
was republished in The Scientific 
Monthly for August, 1944. (It was 
first published in Science some thir- 
teen years previously). With a 
stroke of the pen, so to speak, the 
existence of a personal God Who is 
in any way concerned with the af- 
fairs of men is denied, and miracles 
and revelation are declared alike im- 
possible. Reliance on prayer is 
branded as superstition and the sac- 
ramental system of Christianity is 


discarded as so much ritualistic non-. 


sense. The human soul is dismissed 
as a fiction; and the concept of im- 
mortality is reduced to a case of 
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wishful (unscientific) thinking. Re- 
ligion is placed in the category of 
outmoded beliefs, and morality is 
deprived of all sanction other than 
the approval or disapproval of the 
social group. 

In these pronouncements of Dr. 
Carlson, which may be matched by 
similar ipse dizits on the part of 
many other writers for this journal, 
there breathes the spirit of nine- 
teenth century scientism and not of 
genuine science. A review of the 
rise and development of this mode 
of thought which, in the opinion of 
many, has rendered a positive dis- 
service to science, may prove help- 
ful in evaluating the worth of artic- 
les written in its defense. As a 
phase of materialism, scientism may 
be said to have its sources back in 
the teachings of Democritus, Epi- 
curus, and Lucretius. It draws 
heavily upon the speculations of 
Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Comte, and 


the Encyclopedists of the eighteenth 
century, to mention only a few of 
the currents of thought that have 


contributed to the naturalistic 
stream. But the flood tide of the 
movement was reached in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. By 
the middle of that century science 
had established its claim as a bene- 
factor of humanity. The world was 
now becoming familiar with the 
knowledge of nature’s laws that had 
been brought to light by the use of 
the scientific method and was ad- 
justing itself to the new conception 
of the material universe revealed by 
the researches of Galileo, Kepler, 
Newton, and other famous workers 
in the fields of the natural sciences. 

Then came Darwin, whose Origin 
of Species (1859) is commonly 
spoken of as inaugurating a new era 
of thought. It did indeed inaugur- 
ate a new era of controversy, which 
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was not confined to the ranks of sea- 
soned scholarship, as it should have 
been, but was taken up by the popu- 
larizers of science—who were, in 
most cases, avowed enemies of or- 
ganized religion—and soon spread 
to the masses. The resulting “orgy 
of scientific triumph,” as Whitehead 
calls it, might have petered out had 
not Spencer lent it the authority of 
a great name by proclaiming the su- 
perior worth of scientific knowledge. 
The naturalistic school of thought 
seized upon this proclamation as a 
rallying cry and, setting itself up as 
the sponsor and only authorized 
mouthpiece of science, began a cam- 
paign of ridicule. and vilification 
against religious belief and philo- 
sophical speculation. Both were 
stigmatized as primitive forms of 
human thinking, adapted perhaps 
to an earlier stage of civilization, but 
wholly unsuited to the advanced 
level of understanding that the mod- 
ern mind had reached. Science was 
now proclaimed as the one and only 
road to knowledge. By employing 
the methods that had proved so suc- 
cessful in revealing the operation of 
natural laws and thus bringing the 
forces of nature under control, men 
would be able to solve all the prob- 
lems of human living. Science would 
no longer be confined to the study 
of the material world but would ex- 
tend its methods to the domains of 
psychology, sociology, history, eco- 
nomics, ethics, and religion. 

Thus, one by one the various dis- 
ciplines which were formerly con- 
sidered as distinct branches of phil- 
osophy would be released from sub- 
jection to that domineering mistress 
and would come under the aegis of 
science. Indeed, philosophy itself 
would cease to be a subject worthy 
of serious study since the problems 
with which it professes to deal 
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would be turned over to science for 
solution. Dr. Carlson shares this 
belief. He tells us that “one of the 
elements of the scientific attitude is 
an application of the scientific meth- 
od to the entire universe, including 
all human experience and all human 
relations.” This is about as concise 
an epitome of the philosophy of sci- 
entism as its most ardent advocates 
could wish for. 

At first, this pretension of science 
to all-around competency in dealing 
with human needs and aspirations 
seemed to be justified, as one by one 
age-old enigmas were yielding to ex- 
perimental investigation and scien- 
tific controls. Man was gaining mas- 
tery over the forces of nature; dis- 
covery and invention went on apace, 
multiplying creature comforts and 
substituting the machine for the 
work of human hands. Industry 
made gigantic strides; commerce 
grew to enormous proportions; 
communication and travel were rev- 
olutionized; and the ends of the 
earth were brought together as it 
were. It is little wonder that the 
nineteenth century was proclaimed 
as the Century of Progress. 

These brilliant achievements of 
science, however, were not sufficient 
to dispel all doubts concerning its 
claim to recognition as a universal 
solvent of life’s problems. Poverty 
and crime continued to be prevalent; 
wars and rumors of wars constantly 
disturbed the peace of the world; 
eras of boundless prosperity alter- 
nated with periods of dire depres- 
sion; and science seemed helpless to 
correct these glaring social evils. 

In the realm of personal life, the 
inefficacy of science was no less 
apparent. Some, of course, rejoiced 
in the freedom from moral and re- 
ligious obligation which the new 
philosophy appeared to sanction and 
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gave themselves unrestrainedly to 
the pursuit of pleasure and material 
gain. Multitudes, however, persist. 
ed in seeking an answer to the ques- 
tions that have always tormented the 
human spirit—questions dealing 
with the meaning and purpose of 
life, the existence of God, the im. 
mortality of the soul, the nature of 
moral obligation, and such like. To 
these, as to the social problems, the 
only answer of the naturalistic 
school was: “We have not yet dis- 
covered the solution, but give us 
time and we shall find it. We rec- 
ognize the unknown, but not the un- 
knowable. Science will one day 
clear up all these difficulties.” 

By the last decade of the Century 
of Progress, skepticism regarding 
these claims of science was wide- 
spread, not only among the common 
folk but also in the ranks of schol- 
ars. The attitude of the latter was 
clearly formulated by Ferdinand 
Brunetiére in an article entitled 
“Aprés une visite au Vatican,’ 
which he published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (January 1, 1895). 
Taking as his theme “The Bank- 
ruptcy of Science,” the author ex- 
posed the pretensions of the “scien- 
tists” and enumerated several of 
their unfulfilled promises. Now it 
is a rather interesting fact that this 
article, written more than fifty years 
ago, furnishes a virtually complete 
refutation of.the position taken by 
the modern spokesmen of scientism. 
Anyone of them looking for a text 
from the pen of a fellow “scientist” 
to introduce a paper on the subject 
would have to seek far to find a more 
suitable quotation than that which 
Brunetiére selected from André 
Lefévre’s volume, La Religion, to 
prove his assertion that many sci- 
entists of his day still held to the 
teaching of Comte that “The Theo- 
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logical Stage” represented the em- 
bryonic phase of the life of the 
mind. The quotation reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Religions are the refined residue 
of superstitions. . . . The worth of 
civilization is in inverse ratio to its 
religious fervor. . . . All intellectual 
progress corresponds to a diminu- 
tion of the supernatural in the 
world. .. . The future belongs to 
science.” 


Commenting on this passage, 
Bruneti¢re says: “These words 
were written in 1892, but the spirit 
that dictated them belongs to an 
earlier period—twenty or thirty 
years ago.” He would no doubt 
have been amused could he have 
foreseen that half a century after 
his time other “scientists” would be 
employing almost the identical lan- 
guage of Lefévre. Yet, such is the 
case. The modern disciples of 
Comte adduce no evidence to sup- 
port their glorification of science 
that was not part of the stock in 
trade of the positivistic school at 
the close of the nineteenth century; 
and their implied, if not expressed, 
promises of science’s future achieve- 
ments are one with those of their 
predecessors. It is for this reason 
that we think a résumé of Brune- 
tiére’s article, written before the 
author became a convert to Cathol- 
icism, will serve as an excellent crit- 
ique of present-day scientism. 

The distinguished French scholar 
calls attention to the fact that sci- 
ence had more than once predicted 
that it was going to renew the face 
of the earth and he quotes at length 
from such writers as Condorcet and 
Renan to support his statement. 
Moreover, the physical sciences had 
offered assurances again and again 


that their researches would rid the 
world of mysteries. This, he says, 
they have not done; and he adds that 
they will never be able to achieve 
their aim. They have not given and 
never can give satisfactory answers 
to the only questions that are of real 
human import, those, namely, deal- 
ing with the origin of man, his moral 
behavior, and his destiny. The 
natural sciences will continue to ex- 
tend our knowledge of man’s animal 
nature, but they can throw no light 
on our human nature as _ such. 
Neither anatomy nor physiology 
will ever reveal anything bearing on 
man’s destiny, although it is his des- 
tiny that ultimately determines his 
nature. Of the researches these two 
sciences have made—and he pro- 
fesses a genuine interest in their 
progress—he remarks that what 
they have actually done is_ to 
strengthen our attachment to life, 
which would seem to be the height 
of unreason in a being destined only 
to die. Yet, one of these modern 
scientists tells us that “when the 
shadows lengthen, he will be con- 
tent to call it a day and leave the 
work to others.” 

Scientism rejects the Mosaic ac- 
count of creation and declares its 
preference for the planetesimal 
hypothesis of Chamberlain and 
Moulton. Here its advocates evi- 
dently disagree with Sir James 
Jeans who finds an accurate and 
complete story of creation in the 
words of Genesis: “And God said, 
‘Let there be light.”” They likewise 
disagree with a statement of Ernst 
Haeckel which Brunetiére quotes. 
“In the Mosaic account of creation,” 
says the author of The Riddle of the 
Universe, “two of the most impor- 
tant fundamental propositions of 
the theory of evolution are set forth 
with such clarity and such sim- 
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plicity as to astound us.” Brune- 
tiére’s comment is that the Mosaic 
account gives us an answer to the 
question: Whence do we come?, 
whereas the theory of evolution will 
never be able to answer it. Scien- 
tism, which holds that the voice of 
God can tell us nothing of the origin 
of man or the ways of the good life, 
appears to be confident that if we 
keep on experimenting we shall 
finally dispose of these and similar 
questions. Another promise? 
Brunetiére also disagrees with 
scientism and the positivistic school 
generally on the relation between re- 
ligion and morality. He grants that 
these two have not always been as- 
sociated, and dismisses as unimpor- 
tant the question whether religion is 
a product of morality or vice versa, 
and the further question whether 
there have been religions without 
morality or systems of ethics with- 
out God. “What is essential,” he 


says, “and what is certain is that 
morality and religion are incomplete 
and lose their full meaning if they 
are not permeated, one by the other; 
if they are not, so to speak, com- 


pletely amalgamated.” His conten- 
tion is that morality is nothing if not 
religious, and he asks what will re- 
main of religion if its moral teach- 
ing is discarded. In this connection 
he notes that all attempts to laicize 
or secularize the science of ethics 
have proved to be nothing more than 
modifications, alterations, or “def- 
ormations” of some Christian teach- 
ing. Dr. Chauncey Leake, author of 
“Ethicogenesis,” in The Scientific 
Monthly for April, 1945, would be 
well advised to reflect upon this ob- 
servation of Brunetiére. 
Continuing, Brunetiére maintains 
that if ever a purely secular and in- 
dependent ethics—independent, that 
is, of all metaphysics and all re- 
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ligion—is proposed, it will not », 
based on the data of biology oy 
physiology. As for the theory of 
evolution as a basis of ethics, his 
view is that if we have recourse ty 
this authority for the guidance of 
conduct, we shall find only what 
should arouse abhorrence on the 
part of our better nature. Here his 
prediction has come true as is ap. 
parent from the naturalistic sane. 
tion of artificial birth control and 
easy divorce. Nor are these exam- 
ples of the “new morality” the most 
serious consequences of the natural- 
istic approach to ethics. It is incon- 
ceivable that the experimentalists 
should approve the orgy of fright 
fulness perpetrated on the con 
quered peoples of Europe by the 
Nazis, or of the process of “liquida- 
tion” carried out in the course of 
the Russian revolution; but there 
is nothing in the philosophy of 
scientism—Dr. Leake’s defense of 
Darwinism to the contrary notwith- 
standing — to condemn such inhv- 
man behavior; it is a logical deduc- 
tion from the premise of naturalism 
that man is nothing more than a 
highly developed animal. If these 
scientists abhor, as we most certain- 
ly believe they do, the excesses of 
National Socialism and Russian 
Communism, it is because they still 
hold to the Christian conception of 
the dignity of man and the worth of 
the human personality, and are still 
drawing (shall we say, uncon 
sciously?) their ethical convictions 
from the moral capital of the civi- 
lization to which they are heirs. 

One of the main themes of sciet- 
tism is that science and the st- 
pernatural are incompatible, that 
science nurses inquiry while supét- 
naturalism stifles it. In answer to 
this groundless charge, we might 
ask whether supernaturalism 
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naturalism is responsible for the ex- 
pulsion of world-famous scholars 
fom the Third Reich and for the 
prostitution of science in the Ger- 
man universities to the base ends of 
National Socialism. On the other 
hand, we may remind the protago- 
nists of scientism that the “ethics of 
science,” which they quite properly 
laud, is derived not from science or 
from scientism, but from the phi- 
losophy of supernaturalism. When 
they talk of “honesty,” of “emo- 
tional restraint,” of “curbing wish- 
es,” of “the endeavor toward under- 
standing, the hunger for beauty, the 
urge for justice,” they are using lan- 
guage which, while it may be en- 
countered in the writings of one or 
other Greek philosopher, especially 
among the Stoics, came to have the 
meaning we now attach to these 
terms only when Western man’s 
concept of values and his concept of 
virtues was clarified by the teach- 
ings of Christianity, the philosophy 
of supernaturalism. As J. Burck- 
hardt says: “Our era too easily for- 
gets that in its scientific work it still 
lives in the light of the supernatural 
with which the Church, during the 
course of the Middle Ages, flooded 
the field of science.” 

To the question raised more than 
once in the exposition of scientism, 
namely, Is supernaturalism dead?, 
the answer is: “Definitely not.” 
And the reason is not that scientific 
knowledge has not been widely 
enough diffused to dispel the dark- 
ness of ignorance and superstition. 
This is a task in which supernat- 
walism gladly joins hands with 
science, a task in which it was en- 
gaged long before modern science 
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came into being. Witness the con- 
version of the barbarian hordes of 
Europe and the dethronement of the 
gods of Greece and Rome. Witness, 
especially, the fact that science 
made little or no advance until the 
Hebrew-Christian doctrine of mono- 
theism and the concept of a uni- 
verse of law and order derived there- 
from supplanted the metaphysics 
and religion of antiquity. This, as 
Max Scheler says, was a conditio 
sine qua non for the splendid flower- 
ing of the natural sciences in the 
West. 

Supernaturalism is not dead be- 
cause it gives an answer to the most 
vital and persistent problems with 
which the human mind has to strug- 
gle, an answer that science is not 
qualified to give. It is not dead; it 
is the life blood of the Christian Re- 
ligion whose vitality is apparent. 
“It is,” to quote Malinowski, “an in- 
tegrating and organizing force in 
society.” It is the mainstay and the 
support of our Western civilization, 
and, if it should ever be withdrawn, 
that civilization will cease to exist. 
“If,” says Brunetiére, “we ever re- 
ject Christianity, that will be the 
most astounding event in the his- 
tory of the world—second only to its 
institution.” Of those who profess 
to ignore or contemn the supernat- 
ural, we may say what Wundt says 
of the irreligious: “Civilized man 
cannot lay claim to be irreligious ex- 
cept for the reason that his whole 
life is dominated by ideas and prac- 
tices that are due to the influence of 
religious motives. For such a one 
religion appears no longer a need be- 
cause it has become a permanent 
part of his social life.” 
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By Mary FRANCES KEHOE 


HEN the pagan religions in Eu- 
rope were finally driven off by 
the force of Christianity, they left 
behind a host of superstitions that 
could be eradicated only with the 
greatest difficulty. It is true the 
new converts had abjured the 
heathen forms which their conver- 
sion demanded that they abjure. But 
deep-seated mental habits do not 
change over night, and the instinc- 
tive attachment of the newly con- 
verted to the old forms subsided only 
gradually and after a long process 
of persuasion and education on the 
part of the Church. 

Solemn lustrations, triumphant 
processions in honor of the heathen 
gods, impressive ceremonies carried 
on with dignity, magnificent tem- 
ples enshrining the altars of many 
different religions—all these, com- 
bined with popular festivals such 
as the Saturnalia and the Lupercalia 
naturally left traces of their influ- 
ence on the minds of men, once com- 
pletely pagan. 

Such superstitious practices as 
were merely childish or harmless 
in themselves the Church tolerated. 
Ceremonies which could be changed 
in character and reconsecrated to 
the service of Christianity, she made 
her own. But other customs intrin- 
sically evil, or harmful in their in- 
fluence—divination, witchcraft, en- 
chantments, black magic, and de- 
mon-worship—remained, and these 
with a host of other abominations 
were to prove a constant source of 
anxiety to the Church. Ecclesias- 
tical authorities opposed _ these 
abuses vigorously, but not always 


with complete success, as any stu- 
dent of Church History knows. 

In the seventh century St. Eligius 
of Noyon addressed a vigorous re- 
monstrance to his flock on the er- 
rors into which some of them were 
falling. He warned his people, un- 
der pain of losing the grace of their 
baptism, not to make enchantments 
or consult soothsayers and diviners. 
When on a journey, they “must not 
loiter to listen to the singing of cer- 
tain little birds.” They must not 
place lights at crossroads nor in the 
temples of heathen gods. They 
must not force their flocks to pass 
through a hollow tree, for this was 
consecrating them to the devil. 
When ill they must not consult 
augurs as to the outcome of their 
illness. 

Centuries later John XXII. was 
obliged to take drastic steps against 
certain persons—some of them 
prominent at the papal court—who 
were practicing the black art. He 
decreed ipso facto excommunication 
against those who were “infecting 
the flock of Christ increasingly” by 
their diabolical devices to call up 
evil spirits and obtain answers from 
them. Such as contrived murder 
by sorcery were put to death. 

It was, however, in the field of 
medical practice that superstitious 
customs were most rife. The reason 
is not far to seek. When the bar- 
barian invasions took place in the 
fifth century they merely acceler- 
ated the dissolution of a society al- 
ready moribund. The decay of Ro- 
man art and culture had begun long 
before. In the disorder and war- 
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fare of the next five centuries, medi- 
cine, which had held a high place in 
the Roman Empire, fell almost to 
the level of folk-medicine. This 
situation lasted for centuries in Eu- 
rope, existing side by side with in- 
telligent therapeutics. It did not 
cease even with the advent of the 
great universities which did so much 
to replace the healing art on its 
natural pedestal. 


Two writers of the early Christian 
period were mainly responsible for 
the persistent use of “queer” rem- 
edies in illness—Pliny the Elder 
(A.D. 23-79) and Galen the Great of 
Pergamum (A.D. 131-201). The 
first of these writers wrote the fa- 
mous Natural History, so full of 
valuable information and—aston- 
ishing misinformation. The His- 
tory is our most valuable source 
book on the manners and customs 
of the author’s time. Incredibly 
gullible, notwithstanding his vast 
knowledge, Pliny believed virtually 
everything he heard and read. He 
describes men—monsters without 
heads, who feed upon the perfume 
of flowers; others with only one eye, 
and that in the middle of the fore- 
head; and other monstrosities, all 
the result of a great imagination. 
These tales were believed in for cen- 
turies and were not finally discred- 
ited until the explorers of the fif- 
teenth century disproved the stories 
about the horrors of the “sea of 
darkness” that Pliny had described. 

Pliny devoted four books of the 
Natural History to medicine. He de- 
scribed hundreds of remedies, and 
apparently in good faith. For epi- 
lepsy he recommends the flesh of a 
goat which has been roasted over a 
funeral pyre. Better still, use the 
tail of a dragon encased in the skin 
of a gazelle and bound on with deer 
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sinews. Liniment made by pouring 
vinegar over door hinges will cure 
headache. Binding the sufferer’s 
temples with a hangman’s noose will 
also give relief. The pain of tooth- 
ache can be relieved by holding in 
the mouth violets cooked in wine. A 
less pleasant remedy but more effec- 
tual, since it will prevent toothache 
altogether, is the eating of a live 
mouse every month. 

Pliny’s materia medica included 
precious stones in whose efficacy he 
had unbounded confidence. Sap- 
phires, topazes, emeralds, and pearls 
were particularly curative in their 
properties. Crabs’ eyes, bats’ wings, 
moles’ teeth, snakeskins, and many 
other things too repulsive to be 
mentioned here are among the rem- 
edies he recommends. He seems to 
have had a special predilection for 
earthworms. Dr. James J. Walsh, 
in one of his books (The Popes and 
Science) makes the statement that 
he knew patients who made use of 
some of the most disgusting rem- 
edies found in Pliny; not only that, 
but he knew physicians who pre- 
scribed such remedies. We do not 
need further proof that Pliny’s influ- 
ence is not yet quite lost in the mist 
of past ages. 

Of far greater importance as an 
authority on medical matters in the 
Middle Ages was Galen, whose 
teachings were followed for fifteen 
centuries after his death. He was 
royal physician at the Court of Com- 
modus, son and successor of Marcus 
Aurelius. Galen was the most suc- 
cessful practitioner of his time. He 
was highly educated, widely trav- 
eled, and had vast experience. A 
most careful observer, he could out- 
guess even a Sherlock Holmes when 
it came to sizing up a patient’s case. 

Galen had a great dislike for many 
of the doctors of his time whom he 
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likened to a band of brigands. Un- 
trained and ignorant, some of them 
had studied only six months. Galen 
calls their methods abominable and 
detestable. Yet he mentions several 
remarkable cures wrought by one 
of these men, who had given his pa- 
tients medicine made of burnt hu- 
man bones powdered and dissolved 
in water. He, himself, had cured 
gout by mixing some sharp cheese 
with boiled salt pork and rubbing 
the patient’s joints with the mix- 
ture. A good digestive oil can be 
made by cooking foxes and hyenas 
whole in oil. He considers lion’s fat 
good when used as a medicament. 
Leopard’s fat ranks next in efficacy. 
A cough can be cured by wearing 
the tongue of an eagle as an amulet. 
Baldness can be prevented by rub- 
bing the scalp with an ointment 
made by burning many bees and 
mixing them with oil. 

Among the “simples” which Galen 
used were burnt young swallows, a 
sheepskin, a snakeskin, and spiders’ 
webs. For toothache he recom- 
mended that the sufferer hold in his 
mouth for some time a frog boiled 
in vinegar. A drink very good for 
digestive disturbances was viper’s 
flesh boiled, compounded in a mor- 
tar, and steeped in water. He gives 
the most careful directions how to 
prepare this alluring medicament. 

His phenomenal success as a prac- 
titioner—he was evidently a very 
king “among beggars”—combined 
with his systematization of all medi- 
cal knowledge of the time, made 
Galen an authority that was respect- 
ed for centuries after his death. “I 
have never yet,” he said, “gone 
astray in making a prognosis, as 
have other physicians of great rep- 
utation. Anyone who wishes to be- 
come successful and acquire fame 
has only to follow what I have been 
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able to establish.” He little dreamed 
how many thousands would follow 
him for good or ill in the centuries 
to come! 

Not only did popular medicine, 
“which is always ridiculous,” as 
Walsh says, take its tone from 
Galen’s teachings, but reputable 
physicians followed him sedulously, 
Garrison (History of Medicine) hu- 
morously declares that the words of 
Galen came to be considered almost 
as infallble as those of the Bible. His 
dangerous dictum that pus is abso- 
lutely necessary to the proper heal- 
ing of wounds must have cost the 
lives of thousands before the work 
of Lister in the nineteenth century 
proved the theory false. Though an 
occasional voice did lift itself 
through the centuries to disagree 
with Galen’s assumptions, it was al- 
ways just too bad for the owner of 
the voice. To dispute any of Galen’s 
statements was to run the risk of 
being thrown into exterior dark- 
ness! St. Augustine’s famous say- 
ing, paraphrased, would exactly de- 
scribe such a situation: “Galenus 
locutus est; causa finita est.” 

An example of the blind worship 
of Galen is given in the life of the 
famous sixteenth century surgeon, 
Vesalius. Galen had dissected only 
oxen and apes, because he could not 
get human cadavers. He taught his 
students, however, that human an- 
atomy was similar to that of the ani- 
mals he dissected. This idea pre- 
vailed until Vesalius proved, by dis- 
secting human cadavers, that Galen 
had made a mistake. So rank a 
heresy enraged Vesalius’s teacher, 
Jacobus Sylvius, who declared that 
if man’s structure was different 
from what Galen had described it 
to be, then man’s structure had 
changed, for Galen could not be 
mistaken. 
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Any student of medical history is 
constantly being surprised at the 
persistence of folk-medicine. No 
matter how great the amount of 
knowledge in legitimate medical 
circles; no matter how numerous 
and important the discoveries in the 
field of surgery—always combined 
with these is the “administration of 
remedies as puerile as they are dis- 
gusting.” “Queer” remedies have 
always been within the reach of vir- 
tually all sufferers and it might seem 
that comparatively few have been 
found to disdain them. Folk-medi- 
cine flourished in both the old and 
the new worlds; it continues to 
flourish today in almost all back- 
ward communities. 

During the Middle Ages, the re- 
pulsiveness of remedies was no de- 
terrent to their use. Patients, who 
had never heard of Pliny or Galen, 
went a step further than these au- 


thorities in the “cures” they em- 
ployed. The local hangman made 
a nice little profit on the side by 
selling the fat of criminals who had 


just been hanged. In Germany the 
public executioner was believed to 
be in league wth the devil. Since 
his calling obliged him at times to 
break criminals on the wheel, he 
was presumed to be an expert at 
bone-setting, and was occasionally 
employed in that capacity, the pre- 
sumption being that the devil helped 
him. 

“Mummies,” so-called, were a hor- 
rible mixture of indescribably filthy 
ingredients. These mummies were 
believed to have developed mag- 
netic qualities in some occult fash- 
ion. When applied to a diseased 
part of a patient’s body, they were 
supposed to draw the disease after 
them as iron filings are drawn after 
areal magnet. The use of mummies 
was a well-established practice in 
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medical circles, lasting until the 
eighteenth century. The therapeu- 
tic properties of spiders were high- 
ly respected. A spider in a nutshell 
would cure malaria. Cobwebs would 
stop hemorrhages. Garlic would 
cure almost any disease. Whooping 
cough was supposed to yield to the 
persuasive presence of a beetle in a 
bottle. 

Toothache seems to have been 
very common, notwithstanding the 
absence of the “soft foods” that 
bring about the modern “pink tooth- 
brush.” Smoke from a mixture of 
onion seed, henbane, and frankin- 
cense would cure an aching tooth, if 
conveyed into the cavity. Authori- 
ties who believed in the transference 
of disease—that is, that disease 
could be transferred from one per- 
son to another, or from a person to 
an inanimate object—“transferred” 
the toothache to a tree. A small bit 
of the bark was stripped, and a 
splinter cut from the tree. With 
this splinter the gum of the aching 
tooth was pricked till it bled; then 
the splinter was returned to the 
parent tree, and the toothache, pre- 
sumably, disappeared. 

It must not be supposed that only 
the poor and ignorant believed in 
magical cures or employed quacks 
in illness. The names of those who 
believed in “good” magic are names 
to conjure with, and on history’s 
pages are “thick as autumnal leaves 
that strow the brooks in Vallom- 
brosa.” One of the most illustrious 
scientists of the thirteenth century 
believed that sapphires would cure 
boils, and that a diamond could be 
softened by soaking it in the blood 
of a stag; the operation would be 
easier if the stag had been fed on 
parsley. Another great thinker rec- 
ommended that sufferers from 
toothache have the cavity filled with 
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the dried brains of a partridge. 
Henry VIII, that royal glutton, wore 
“cramp” rings to ward off the ef- 
fects of overeating. His intellectual 
daughter, Queen Elizabeth, wore a 
magic necklace to prevent tubercu- 
losis. Mary Stuart, an equally bril- 
liant woman, wore a ring which she 
believed to be a protection against 
illness. William of Orange used a 
medicine made of crabs’ eyes to 
strengthen his weak sight. 

In the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century Robert Boyle, who 
gave to the world Boyle’s Law, rec- 
ommended as particularly effica- 
cious, a remedy made from the 
ground up sole of an old shoe. The 
distinguished Oxonian, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, believed that fever and ague 
could be transferred to the body of 
an eel. Cut the nails of the patient, 
put them in a muslin bag, and tie 
the bag around the neck of an eel. 
Then put the eel in a tub of water. 
The eel would die, and the ague, one 
presumes, would die at the same 
time. 

The great epidemics which swept 
Europe and Asia periodically from 
earliest times, were bacteriological 
in character. Consequently physi- 
cians were helpless in the face of 
what seemed to them unsolvable 
mysteries. Comets, earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, and almost all 
natural phenomena were named as 
causes. Even the great Hippocrates, 
than whom no greater physician 
lived in ancient times, believed that 
the plague was caused by tiny wing- 
ed insects which carried the disease 
from the bodies of the sick into the 
bodies of the well. His somewhat 
drastic remedy was to set whole 
forests on fire. The wings of the 
“insects” would thus be burned off 
and the plague would cease. 

The Black Death, which almost 
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depopulated Europe in 1348, carried 
off so many doctors and nurses that 
quackery came into its own as never 
before. Men who had been cob- 
blers and tinners made medicine 
from shoemakers’ wax mixed with 
the rust of old tin pans. Other rem- 
edies were so horrible as almost to 
surpass imagination. Remedies 
considered legitimate were ground 
red coral drunk with wine, tongues 
of venemous snakes worn as amu- 
lets, scorpion oil, plague pennies 
bearing a picture of St. George fight- 
ing the dragon, new boots worn un- 
til they were well broken in,—all 
these were in common use. 

Bloodstones passed from one 
hand to the other, and capon es- 
sence was used by such as could af- 
ford it. The capon essence was pre- 
pared by distilling the ground up 
flesh and bones of a capon and mix- 
ing with this essence gold ducats 
and precious stones. Red wine in 
which a new steel had been cooled 
three times was considered a safe 
drink. Spiders were protected by 
law in all the houses, as it was be- 
lieved they purified the air by swal- 
lowing all the poisons in it. Lizards 
and toads were thought to have the 
same effect. Great droves of cattle 
were driven through the streets in 
the belief that their breath purified 
the air. 

The medical faculty of the city of 
Paris sent out various suggestions, 
which purported to keep the plague 
from spreading. Certain foods, 
such as wild fowl, young pig, old 
beef, and fat meat of any kind must 
be avoided. Fruits, dried or fresh, 
might be eaten only when accom- 
panied with wine. Without the 
wine they were dangerous. Olive 
oil was deadly. Much exercise was 
not good for any one. Fat men 
must not expose themselves to the 
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sun. Bathing was dangerous in the 
extreme. Walking in the garden 
must not be done at night because 
the dew and night air were unwhole- 
some. After three in the morning 
there was no longer any danger. 
One beneficial result of the Black 
Death may be noted. For the first 
time in history an effort was made 
to institute quarantine regulations. 
Guards were stationed at the gates 
of many towns in France to stop any 
one from coming into the city. If 
the stranger had powders of any 
kind with him, he was forced to 
swallow them. This precaution was 
taken because there was a wide- 
spread belief that certain persons 
spread the disease through malice. 
Various theories have been 


brought forward to account for the 
mysterious spread of pestilences. In 
connection with this it may be well 
to quote from Dr. Frederick Heck- 
er’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 


The book was published in 1832 and 
shows how little even the most 
learned men knew about the nature 
of contagion. Speaking of pestilen- 
ces in general, Hecker, who was one 
of Germany’s most distinguished 
medical historians, says: “The pow- 
ers of nature come into violent col- 
lision; the sultry dryness of the at- 
mosphere; the subterranean thun- 
ders; the mist of overflowing waters, 
are the harbingers of destruction. 
Nature is not satisfied with the or- 
dinary alternations of life and death, 
and the destroying angel waves over 
man and beast his flaming sword.” 
Here it is plain that Dr. Hecker 
thinks astral and telluric influences 
work together to cause epidemics. 
Speaking specifically of the Black 
Death, Hecker asserts: “This disease 
was a consequence of violent com- 
motion in the earth’s organism—if 
any disease of cosmical origin can 
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be so considered. One spring set a 
thousand others in motion for the 
annihilation of human beings.” 
From these quotations can be seen 
how little knowledge of the nature 
of contagion the world possessed 
until the nineteenth century. Then 
the work of Pasteur, Lister and 
Koch developed the great science of 
bacteriology and a weary, disease 
ridden world beheld the dawning of 
a new day. 


Out of the many great epidemics 
which swept over the world during 
the Middle Ages, space allows men- 
tion of one other. In the sixteenth 
century a new disease appeared in 
England. This was the fatal sweat- 
ing sickness. According to Hecker 
the disease originated in England 
because of the atmospheric condi- 
tions—fog and dampness—that dis- 
tinguish the English climate. A con- 
tributory cause was the English 
habit of heavy eating and drinking. 
We know now that the sweating 
sickness was a specific infectious 
disease on the order of modern in- 
fluenza. 

The disease was characterized by 
a great depression of mind accom- 
panied by an irresistible desire for 
sleep. Since it was believed that 
sleep would prove fatal, the patient 
was kept awake by methods both 
gentle and severe. The delusion ob- 
tained that the only hope of recov- 
ery was to make the patient sweat 
profusely for twenty-four hours. If 
stricken in the day-time, he was put 
in bed with all his clothes on. Then 
he was sewed into his sheets and the 
sheets sewed onto the mattress. This 
was to prevent his making his es- 
cape. Heavy blankets and an enor- 
mous feather bed were then heaped 
upon the unfortunate patient. To 
make assurance doubly sure, heavy 
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men lay on top of the feather bed. 
Doors and windows were sealed 
tight and a roaring fire kept going 
in the stove. If the patient survived 
all this—he usually didn’t—he was 
“up and about” in a week or so. 
When physicians were finally con- 
vinced that this heroic treatment 
was worse than the disease itself, 
improvement followed. 

In all ages quackery flourishes. 
The quack is usually a very mag- 
netic person, a model of assurance, 
and a master of persuasion. Since 
it has often happened that really re- 
markable “cures” follow the quack’s 
ministrations (“Nature heals the 
disease and the remedy amuses the 
patient”) his reputation grows 
amazingly. Two of the most ex- 
traordinary quack remedies of old- 
en times were put abroad by men 
who were not quacks at all nor ever 
considered so by their own contem- 
poraries. Both men, Paracelsus and 
Sir Kenelm Digby, were making 
practical application of the theory 
of transference of disease, a theory 
in which both firmly believed. 

Paracelsus, bold innovator, found- 
er of modern materia medica, pio- 
neer of scientific chemistry, first 
modern doctor, “monarch of phy- 
sic,” as he called himself, part char- 
latan, part vagabond, all genius, had 
an original idea about sword wounds. 
He thought that if ointment were 
applied, not to the wound itself—in 
this he was wise—but to the blood- 
stained sword which had made the 
wound, healing would follow quick- 
ly. His theory was that a mysteri- 
ious force radiated from the weapon 
to the wound, drawing out the sore- 
ness as a magnet draws iron filings 
in its wake. The vulnerary oint- 
ment contained “mummy,” and 
other disgusting ingredients. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, an elegant Eng- 


lish gentleman, courtier and confi- 
dant of three English kings, and a 
university graduate, improved on 
Paracelsus’s vulnerary ointment by 
inventing a “powder of sympathy.” 
With a beautifully lucid logic, he 
argued that it might not always he 
possible to gain possession of the 
sword which had inflicted the 
wound. It was quite conceivable 
that, in certain circumstances, the 
swordsman might consider it wise to 
leave town and take his death-deal- 
ing weapon with him. In such a 
case the powder of sympathy—the 
principal ingredient of which was 
blue vitriol—need only be put on 
pieces of cloth, and the result would 
be just the same as if it had been 
applied to the sword. Sir Kenelm’s 
invention was hailed with wild ac- 
claim. “Ah, a truly divine remedy!” 
sighed Madame de Sévigné. 

A famous female quack of the 
eighteenth century was the cele- 
brated Joanna Stevens. Her rem- 
edy for stone was so popular that 
she made a huge fortune on it. By 
act of Parliament she afterward sold 
her formula for a fabulous sum. 
Later the formula was published in 
the London Gazette. The ingredi- 
ents were found to be powdered egg- 
shells, garden snails, swines’ cress- 
es, soap, burdock seed, hips and 
haws! 

Lest it be inferred that the writer 
wishes to place quackery and medi- 
cal superstitions only in the Cath- 
olic Middle Ages—after all, the Mid- 
dle Ages had to be marred by de- 
fects, just as the sun has spots—it 
should be noticed that in the eigh- 
teenth century, England was the 
very opposite of medieval and Cath- 
olic. Calvanism was shedding its 
“light” into every corner. 

When, close to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, Charles II. 
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of England lay dying, the royal phy- 
sicians treated him with assiduous 
care and all the skill which they 
could command. The surgeons bled 
him by taking a pint of blood from 
his left arm and an equal amount 
from his right arm. (This happen- 
ed over fifty years after Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the 
blood.) He was cupped and purged, 
his head shaved and his scalp blis- 
tered. He was given a sneezing 
powder to clear out his brain, after 
which a strengthening powder was 
administered to strengthen the brain 
after its ordeal of sneezing, and he 
was bled again. A soothing drink, 
whose fearful ingredients were 
bound together by forty drops of 
extract of human skull, was then 
given to the royal patient. Finally 
the king died after apologizing to 
his attendants for being such “an 
unconscionable time dying.” 


Almost from the beginning of its 
history our own country has been a 
happy hunting ground for quacks 
and a fertile field for the growth of 


medical superstition. Huge for- 
tunes have been built upon the foun- 
dation of patent medicines of all 
kinds. Lowell once said jocosely 
when speaking of the well-known 
gullibility which makes Americans 
such easy prey to quackery: “Why 
wish for an Aladdin’s lamp when 
you can so easily build a palace with 
a patent pill?” There is no other 
country in the world that can com- 
pare with ours in the number of 
licensed charlatans that infest our 
cities. The American expression, 
‘Tll try anything once” is surely 
true about patent medicines. 

As to superstitious cures, surely 
we have all met the persons who be- 
lieve rheumatism can be cured by 
wearing rheumatism rings, or car- 
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rying on the person a potato or a 
horse chestnut. Every sty is “worth 
ten dollars because it strengthens 
the eye,” say our friends; and then 
they tell us to get rid of the sty by 
rubbing it with our mother’s wed- 
ding ring! Boils “are good for you 
because they purify your blood,” 
say other wiseacres, the same who 
tell us how to cure our sore throat 
by putting an old stocking around 
it, or better still, a piece of red flan- 
nel, “but be sure it’s red—no other 
color will do,” and so on ad nau- 
seam. 

Someone has said that supersti- 
tion is thinking and acting in a way 
that goes contrary to prevailing 
knowledge. Surely knowledge—if 
not wisdom—is widespread today. 
Yet countless persons cherish beliefs 
that lack even the excuse of ordi- 
nary intelligence. The belief in 
“gremlins”; the tapping on wood to 
avert illness or some other misfor- 
tune; the devotion to “lucky” days; 
the cherishing of “lucky” pennies, 
may seem humorous, but they are 
not wholly that, for the very tena- 
ciousness with which such beliefs 
are held is superstition in itself. The 
ouija board which numbers its devo- 
tees by the thousands; clairvoyants 
and crystal gazers; spiritualism 
with all its phenomena; and astrol- 
ogy, the most senseless of all beliefs, 
are proofs that superstition still 
flourishes. One famous woman 
astrologist had on her books the 
names of men so high in the busi- 
ness world, and others so promi- 
nent in our federal government that 
it proved almost a scandal to the 
man in the street. 

The Middle Ages had many exam- 
ples of mass hysteria. How about 
our own time? We have had our 
“human flies,” our pole sitters, our 
tree dwellers, our endurance flights 
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and our dance “marathons,” not to 
mention our lynchings. Each spec- 
tacle drew its own morbid, excite- 
ment seeking crowds. At the pres- 
ent writing we have the best possi- 
ble example of mass hysteria affect- 
ing thousands of young girls. These 
defy parents, teachers, and even cor- 
dons of policemen, at the mere sound 
of a voice issuing from the lips of 
an ordinary young man. 

We are the inheritors of the ages. 
We stand on the mighty shoulders 
of great men who bequeathed to us 
all they had of wit and wisdom and 
learning. Yet there are times when 
we can only stammer and grow 
weak in the presence of great physi- 
cal terrors. In 1918 when millions 
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were stricken down in the great in- 
fluenza epidemic that swept the 
world, how strong were we to halt 
the scourge? Influenza still baffles 
our best physicians; it is the same 
with infantile paralysis and the 
sleeping sickness. If, overnight all 
medical knowledge acquired in the 
last seventy-five years should be 
lost—if then, a great pestilence were 
to sweep over our land, how superior 
should we prove ourselves to the 
people of the Middle Ages? They, 
at least, had faith and knew when 
the hand of God lay heavy upon 
them. In that knowledge lay their 
superiority to us, for we are living 
in an age whose materialism is the 
god of numberless thousands. 


SONG OF THE SOLITARY 


By RAYMOND F. ROSELIEP 


Y footsteps trail the night, as clouds 
Pursue a sunset-bar; 
I wander down a murky street, 
Lit by one star. 


I am no stranger to the wind 
Or sword-sharp cut of rain: 
Long years I walked in fellowship 


With splendid Pain. 


Men crowd about me—I am most 
Alone within their mart; 
And it is well that none can see 


Or hear the heart. 


My Lover’s lantern pricks the dark 
Like a star-point from the west. 
Rise! sing, my soul!—-we meet Him now— 


Tonight, we rest. 














was to be hoped that even the 
military mind would have learned 
something from the atom bomb de- 
struction of Hiroshima. The blast 
waves, the gamma rays and the 
other physical forces released by the 
bomb have been measured by scien- 
tists, but it would have been worth 
the while of the military service 
chiefs in all countries to have meas- 
ured the recoiling waves—the waves 
of horror, of disgust, of fear and of 
contrition, a world-wide reaction, 
which resulted fortunately in the 
control of atomic energy being 
wrested from the service chiefs, in 
the United States and Great Britain. 

The horror waves affected the 
temporary civilians in service uni- 
forms, and culminated in G.I. re- 
volts in the U. S., Europe and the 
Pacific, mutiny of British Tommies 
in Hong Kong, Africa and England, 
and in all democratic countries 
civilian opposition to peace-time 
conscription. The waves have af- 
fected the recruiting of volunteer 
armies in Britain and America, Brit- 
ain, indeed for the first time in a 
century being forced to recruit for- 
eigners—chiefly Danes and Poles— 
for service overseas. 

Hardly had the flames been 
quenched at Hiroshima when the 
militarists started planning defen- 
sive weapons for use in World War 
III.—and let it be noted that in all 
countries, the generals and the ad- 
mirals accumulate old and new 
weapons only for defense. The 
armament makers, the merchants of 
death, let it also be noted, care little 
whether their wares are used for of- 
fense or defense. And what were 
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By JAMES McCaWwLeEy 


these defensive weapons earmarked 





for the third world war? Believe it 
or not, some fiends had conjured up 
the diabolical idea of turning loose 
mnillions of disease germs— infantile 
paralysis viruses being preferred. 

This is how a reader of the Chi- 
cago Sun viewed this illuminating 
news in a letter to the editor: “I had 
seen it in the press and dismissed it 
as a rumor of malicious, insane 
minds; and then I heard it over the 
radio. ‘It is announced that scien- 
tists have prepared here in America 
and are manufacturing in Indiana, 
as a war weapon deadlier tha» atom- 
ic power, a polio virus of which a 
few ounces could infect all human- 
ity.’ Surely this is a diabolic false- 
hood. Surely it is a nightmarish lie! 

“The mockery of it—dimes to help 
the polio victims here and there— 
millions of dollars to destroy the 
world by polio! Come, scientists, 
you still have many fields to con- 
quer. Spread cancer, tuberculosis, 
and leprosy. Rejoice in your handi- 
work!” 

The letter-writer’s caustic invita- 
tion to the scientists may be taken 
literally, especially since they have 
yet to isolate the polio virus. There 
seems to be no depths of degrading 
research to which scientists will not 
descend. This brings to mind the 
most amazing reaction to the atom 
bomb—the revolt of the atom bomb 
scientists. This was unexpected, be- 
cause up until the end of World 
War II, the majority of scientists ap- 
peared not only to be willing but 
over-anxious to prostitute their God- 
given talents in the pursuit of phy- 
sical forms of destruction. 
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Part of this revolt was no gesture 
of contrition for the fearful effects 
of their efforts, but a fight against 
the military hierarchy demand that 
scientists be compartmentalized— 
that a hundred scientists work sing- 
ly in a hundred compartments, un- 
able to exchange information, each 
working on a small section of a 
whole, and not more than one in the 
hundred informed officially as to 
what their joint efforts are required 
to produce. 

With all of these weapons on the 
side of World War III, and the vic- 
tors of World War II, it was not 
enough. There had to be—in peace- 
time—the military enslavement of 
the young, under the misnomer 
“Universal Military Service.” There 
is nothing universal about universal 
military service. If there was any- 
thing universal about universal mili- 
tary service, we could look into a 
future in which wars would have no 
part. 

Damon Runyon, chronicler of 
Broadway hotspots and gang-land’s 
tough guys, as World War II. was 
starting in Europe, made some pun- 
gent statements on the universality 
of conscription. “The tough thing 
about war is that it requires so much 
youth. It would not be so bad if it 
took just spavined old plugs like our 
kind .. . If they could make the age 
limits of soldiers from 55 to 75 
years, excluding the young entirely, 
war might even have its certain ad- 
vantages in freshening up the popu- 
lations of the world, and in remov- 
ing for a time all talk of war. You 
never hear the young talking of war. 
It is those old already or the com- 
paratively old. ... 

“But war wants youth, and wants 
it sound of wind and bottom and 
without blemish. It demands the 
very flower of the young manhood 
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of the earth, which strikes us as an 
illogical arrangement. It seems to 
us it would be more sensible to send 
us old berserks out first to draw the 
fire of the enemy.” 

At the end of World War II, Herb 
Graffis, editorial writer of the Chi- 
cago Times echoed these state. 
ments: “Is there any reason why 
there shouldn’t be universal mili- 
tary service of American business- 
men, labor leaders and farmers, as 
well as that of the kids? Not one in 
the world, my friend, except that the 
older people are just too damned 
selfish and stubborn to make the 
same sort of sacrifice they want the 
kids to make when the chips are 
down. If every man over 50 who 
was earning $5,000 or more a year 
were compelled to take a national 
defense training on a basis compar- 
able to that proposed for the young- 
sters, we’d mighty soon have the 
atom bomb threat offset.” 

The six years between the two 
statements saw the most destructive 
war in the history of the world, a 
war which proved the sanity of this 
form of thinking out loud, and a 
war in which peculiarly enough, 
some of the political belligerents 
were pacifists and conscientious ob- 
jectors in World War I., who in the 
interval had grown older, too old for 
combatant service, but not wiser. 

In America apparently the only 
section of public opinion favorable 
to conscription—among civilians— 
was composed of the parents of 
youths still in the service, interested 
less in America’s commitments as 
an occupation authority, as in the 
return to civilian life of their sons. 

In Britain, a political party which 
in opposition had bitterly opposed 
conscription and many of whose 
leaders had served years in prison 
as conscientious objectors, found it- 
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self in power, and, bound by similar 
commitments, forced to apply con- 
sription in peacetime. 

“Commitments”—promises made 
by Allied statesmen who could not 
foresee that a policy of uncondition- 
al surrender must result in the dis- 
appearance of any authority in the 
defeated nation, and the consequent 
expensive occupation administra- 
tion—were made often without con- 
sultation with Allied Governments. 

In 1939, despite the fact that the 
entire British nation expected to be 
at death grips with Hitler within a 
matter of months, the British Labor 
Party and the British Trades Union 
Congress bitterly opposed conscrip- 
tion. The Party, under the leader- 
ship of the late George Lansbury, a 
Christian pacifist, had previously op- 
posed rearmament. It was Lansbury 
who asked, “Suppose Pontius Pilate, 
instead of crucifying Jesus, had sent 
Him to serve as a conscript in the 
Roman armies; having preached the 
Sermon on the Mount, could He 
have become an efficient soldier in 
the Roman sense? Would discipline 
have taught Him to curb His Divine 
facility for pity?” 

Ernest Bevin, the present British 
Foreign Secretary, forced the resig- 
nation of George Lansbury from 
leadership of the Parliamentary 
Labor Party on the issue of rearma- 
ment, and was thereafter wooed as- 
siduously by Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain in the interests of the first 
conscription law to be passed in 
Britain without a previous declara- 
tion of war. 

Bevin related that on one occasion 
three different people called at his 
trade union office within a period of 
two days, all with the same purpose. 
As Bevin relates it, “The approaches 
of the conscriptionists were full of 
flattery—‘You are the one man who 


could do this thing for the nation. 
You are the person the workers 
would follow if you would only say 
the word.’ ” 

Bevin did not say the word. In- 
stead, Ernest Bevin, then Chairman 
of the Trades Union Congress, 
joined with the Labor Party and the 
Co-operative Party in opposing con- 
scription. Léon Blum, the French 
Prime Minister was importuned by 
Chamberlain to come over to Lon- 
don and reason with his socialist 
colleagues. Blum went back to 
France without any encouragement, 
but Chamberlain with a top-heavy 
Tory majority, had a conscription 
act passed in any case, and Bevin 
warned in the monthly journal of 
his Union, The Record, “I would 
utter this warning to those fathers 
and mothers who haven’t any boys 
in the present conscript age group, 
and who may be somewhat indiffer- 
ent. You may have younger or old- 
er children, but they will be drawn 
into the paw of the conscriptionists 
at an early date.” 

Clement Atlee, the present Prime 
Minister of England charged in the 
London Star (April 24, 1939) that 
conscription would “bring with it 
a weakening of morale.” Five thou- 
sand shipbuilding apprentices in 
Scotland went on strike against con- 
scription. Labor newspapers warned 
their readers of what had happened 
to war resisters in the first World 
War, when 16,000 conscientious ob- 
‘jectors refused military service in 
Britain; of whom only a dozen were 
exempted because of their beliefs; of 
the 6,000 who were court-martialed 
and sentenced to prison; of the 40 
who went insane in prison, and of 
the same number who were taken to 
France, tied to the wheels of can- 
nons (Field Punishment No. 1) in a 
form of crucifixion calculated to re- 
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mind them of the Great Peacemaker. 

When the Conscription Law was 
passed, a few months in advance 
of Britain’s declaration of war 
against Germany, some of the 16,000 
former C.O.’s had been elevated, 
during the passing of twenty-five 
years, to influential positions in 
Britain’s municipal and national 
legislatures, and in consequence 
there was only a strictly limited ver- 
sion of the farcical tribunals which, 
twenty-five years before, declared 
that in a nation of 45,000,000 only 
a dozen had a conscientious objec- 
tion to killing on any account. The 
Irish, of course, who refused en 
masse to be inducted, in the first 
World War, were ignored, after the 
first futile efforts in the direction of 
conscription had failed. Chamber- 
lain even allowed the Peace Pledge 
Union and the No-Conscription Fel- 
lowship to aid conscientious objec- 
tors with legal advice and represen- 
tation before tribunals. 

British tribunals of World War 
II. were considerably more just, al- 
though there was the case of the 
applicant for exemption who at- 
tempted to explain the meaning of a 
passage in the Bible “in the Greek.” 
“Greek,” exclaimed the Chairman. 
“You don’t mean to tell me Jesus 
Christ spoke Greek?—He was Brit- 
ish to the backbone!” 

Youths who belonged to the So- 
ciety of Friends, the Plymouth 
Brethren and other completely anti- 
war sects had little difficulty in es- 
tablishing a case before World War 
II. tribunals, either for total or par- 
tial exemption. Catholics and mem- 
bers of Protestant faiths, with no 
official anti-war doctrine in their 
creed found it more difficult, and 
those without any religious affilia- 
tion found it virtually impossible to 
secure exemption. One war resister 
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in a London courtroom admitted 
that there might be occasions when 
taking the life of another would be 
justified. “Who is to be the judge 
of these circumstances?” asked the 
presiding officer. “It depends upon 
who is to do the killing,” answered 
the war resister, “If I have to do the 
killing, I claim the right to be the 
judge.” 

The British tribunals were man- 
ned by a lawyer, a trade union or- 
ganizer, a city official such as a town 
clerk, and aclergyman. In Scotland 
the most embarrassed members of 
the tribunals were the clergymen. 
Scottish laymen probably know 
their Scriptures better than laymen 
of any other country in the world, 
and Scottish C.O.’s parried text with 
text and passage with passage—suc- 
ceeding in one case in convincing 
the clerical member that war was 
un-Christian, with the unexpected 
result that he resigned from the 
tribunal. 

America in both world wars was 
less tolerant than Britain. In 1917 
Quakers, Mennonites and other offi- 
cial anti-war religionists were in- 
ducted into the army despite their 
protests: In one camp the C.O.’s 
were buried up to their necks in 
earth and threatened with complete 
burial alive if they persisted in their 
refusal to bear arms. At another 
camp Mennonites had their hair torn 
from their scalps. Others were 
manacled nine hours a day in Leav- 
enworth penitentiary dungeons. At 
a camp in Pennsylvania conscien- 
tious objectors were thrown into 
tanks of water filled with blocks of 
floating ice. 

In World War IL., 4,300 conscien- 
tious objectors who failed to secure 
exemptions chose prison rather than 
engage in combatant service or 
even in the type of noncombatant 
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service chosen by Lew Ayres, the 
most publicized C.O. in the United 
States. Most of these C.O.’s are still 
in prison, while 85 per cent of those 
who accepted noncombatant service 
are still in the army. 

Alternative noncombatant service 
was designed to avoid the issues 
which created so much criticism in 
the first World War. Approximate- 
ly 7,000 U. S. objectors to war fol- 
lowed the example of Lew Ayres and 
chose noncombatant service. Only 
15 per cent of the number have been 
returned to civilian life. A few 
months before his death the late 
President Roosevelt expressed his 
amazement that the C.O.’s in the 
Civilian Public Service camps, most 
of them doing work of vital impor- 
tance to the nation, received no com- 
pensation for their work, although 
funds were provided in the Selective 
Service laws for such compensation. 
The late President was also unaware 
that in all but two C.P.S. camps the 
objectors had to pay $35.00 a month 
toward their maintenance. 

“It is not the cowards who become 
C.0.’s,” remarked Emrys Hughes, 
Scottish Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment, “It is the most intelligent, the 
most courageous, the most deter- 
mined of the young men who are 
prepared to give up their liberties 
and their lives in a passive resis- 
tance, demanding just as much 
nerve, self-sacrifice and idealism as 
could be shown by soldiers march- 
ing into battle.” Hughes, a relative 
of Keir Hardie, founder of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, was speaking from 
experience. In the first World War 
he spent three years in prison as a 
C.0., and was court-martialed three 
times. 

The statement receives additional 
justification from the case histories 
of objectors both in Britain and the 
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United States. Leo Johnson, Secre- 
tary of the Veterans League of 
America, paid this tribute to the 
“conchies”: “As vets we are grateful 
to the many C.O.’s who voluntarily 
served as human guinea pigs and 
thereby helped to control wartime 
epidemics. We are aware of the un- 
selfish aid they gave to hundreds of 
thousands of patients in mental hos- 
pitals throughout the country while 
working as hospital attendants. As 
vets we recognize the importance of 
the improvements in the standard 
of mental care which resulted from 
their efforts. They served bravely 
and unselfishly on numerous battle- 
fronts throughout the world driving 
ambulances and giving medical as- 
sistance whenever needed. Further 
we realize that they served in the 
most hazardous capacities volun- 
tarily without compensation of any 
kind and with great profit to the 
Government and directly to the na- 
tion.” 

Here is the story of Henry Finch, 
aged thirty-five, as told in the Lon- 
don Daily Express, August 30, 1941. 
“He was a conchie. He hated the 
thought of killing life. But he be- 
came an air raid warden. A week 
later he was killed—a civilian sol- 
dier—by a high-explosive bomb in 
the Saturday night blitz of May 10th. 

“The London Gazette last night 
announced that Henry Finch had 
been awarded the George Medal. It 
was on the Wednesday before he 
was killed that Warden Finch, the 
man who hated war, risked his life 
for several hours, rescuing people 
from the flooded basements of their 
homes in Finsbury, which had been 
demolished by a salvo of bombs. 

“With the water up to his ears, 
the tottering walls of the wrecked 
houses threatening to collapse on 
him and impeded by floating debris, 
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he swam about in the darkness and 
rescued the trapped families. Help- 
ing him was an eighteen-year-old 
boy, also a warden, Stanley Mead, 
who has been awarded the British 
Empire Medal. 

“From Stanley, only just out of 
the hospital from the injuries he re- 
ceived last night, I heard the story 
of Finch, the conchie who died fight- 
ing Hitler’s bombers. ‘He was one 
of the bravest men I have ever met,’ 
Stanley told me. ‘He’d only been 
with us a week, but he was the first 
out when the bombs started coming 
down. He had a premonition that 
he was going to die. The morning 
after we had got the people out of 
the flooded basements, he said to 
me “I shan’t be alive much longer. 
One of these air raids will get me.” 
Two days later he was blown to 
pieces by a direct hit, just outside 
the warden’s post.’ ” 

The London News Chronicle, 
March 9, 1941, published a letter 
signed “Member Society of Friends” 
(Quakers), which also dealt with 
the alleged cowardice of conscien- 
tious objectors. “May I call atten- 
tion to the fact that Auxiliary Fire- 
man T. Black, granted the Medal of 
the British Empire Order for effect- 
ing a rescue while himself suffering 
from the effects of blast is registered 
as a conscientious objector. 

“I ask this publicity, omitted in 
the official report, solely in the in- 
terests of the countless other C.O.’s 
writhing under an almost universal 
suspicion of cowardice, merely be- 
cause the opportunity of proving 
their courage given to Auxiliary 
Fireman Black has not come their 
way.” 

In the United States the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, highest dec- 
oration in the gift of the President 
was awarded to Pfc. Desmond Doss 


for “selfless devotion to duty and 
intrepidity under fire.” Reporting 
on the case, Brig. Gen. Edwin Ran- 
dle declared that “Pfc. Doss was and 
still is a C.O. He refused to carry 
arms or even touch a weapon. His 
organization commander _ trans- 
ferred him to the Battalion Medical 
Detachment where he was made 
company aide man, because he 
wanted to be forward with his men.” 

There were three types of consci- 
entious objectors in World War II, 
the militant type who preferred 
prison to taking any part in war, 
even as noncombatants; a less mili- 
tant type, just as opposed to war, 
but who felt that as noncombatants 
they could reduce the horrors of 
war, and last the unknown number 
of conscientious objectors who 
feared public criticism or lacked suf- 
ficient courage to take the step dic- 
tated by their beliefs, or a combina- 
tion of both, and allowed themselves 
to be inducted. 

Trade unions in the United States 
and Britain have opposed conscrip- 
tion for economic reasons, believing 
that conscription represented a 
threat against the right to strike for 
improvement in wages or working 
conditions. The recent action of 
President Truman in threatening to 
draft railroad workers to break the 
railroad strike provoked some in- 
temporate retorts from railroad 
union leaders, and equally intemper- 
ate but gleeful editorials in the na- 
tion’s press. Truman’s remedy for 
breaking a national strike was not 
original. Not one editorialist de- 
scribed the draft weapon as un- 
American, although it was borrowed 
from Europe. Peculiarly enough 
the use of conscription to break 
strikes has been used more often to 
break railroad strikes than any 
other type of strike. 
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In 1904, the Hungarian railroad 
strike was defeated by a partial mo- 
bilization of troops. In 1910 the 
Railwaymen’s Union in France went 
on strike. Within a few hours of 
the declaration of the strike mobili- 
zation orders were issued. Over 
160,000 railwaymen were, by the 
stroke of a pen, transformed from 
civilians into conscripts in a few 
hours. As conscripts they were or- 
dered to return to conditions of 
labor which a few hours before they 
had regarded as intolerable. 

In a leading article in the London 
Times, October 15, 1910, Britain’s 
Government organ congratulated 
France for acting with “commend- 
able promptitude.” The leading 
article ended with a prophecy: 
“Other nations have their own so- 
cial troubles, and are in a position 
to appreciate the crisis to which 
France has so suddenly been ex- 
posed. They will also appreciate the 
way in which the crisis has been 
met.” 

Six years later, Spain followed the 
action of France. This is how the 
London Economist, July 29, 1916, 
described the crisis: “Following a 
series of minor strikes in the great 
shipping and mining centres, the 
men employed on the great North- 
ern line of Spain left work almost 
without notice. With few exceptions 
the strike was unanimous all over 
the line. On hearing the details, the 
King signed a decree temporarily 
suspending the sittings of Parlia- 
ment. A state of siege was at once 
proclaimed all over Spain. The 
Minister of War ordered all men be- 
longing to the reserve who were 
among the strikers to wear the arm- 
let and to return to their work. Some 
87 men in the Northern station of 


Madrid tore the armlets off their 
sleeves and refused to obey their 
officers, and were at once made 
prisoners by the military authori- 
ties.” 

Under conscription, workmen in 
Germany, Czarist Russia and Italy 
were forced to don uniforms and 
break strikes. Conscription is the 
weapon of tyranny. Public opinion 
is powerless before martial law. 
Whatever justification there was for 
conscription in wartime disappeared 
with the ending of hostilities. Con- 
scription has been introduced in 
peacetime solely because of the in- 
ability of Allied Governments to per- 
suade youth to volunteer for ser- 
vice. 

Therein, if they only realized it, 
lies the safety of the world for some 
time to come, a greater safety than 
fear of the atom bomb. World 
statesmen can broadcast sound and 
fury, but with all the ranting and 
raving, if the settlement of issues 
must be decided with force, and that 
force depends upon voluntary en- 
listment, you can depend upon it, 
that the issues will be settled peace- 
ably. 

Pope Pius X, in his encyclical is- 
sued in 1922 likened conscription 
to an armed peace. “It is scarcely 
better than war itself, a condition 
which tends to exhaust national 
finances, to waste the flower of 
youth, to muddy and poison the very 
fountainheads of life—physical, in- 
tellectual and moral.” He recom- 
mended “to suppress by a common 
agreement among civilized nations, 
compulsory military training.” 

Had this been adopted there would 
have been no World War II. It can 
still be adopted to postpone indefi- 
nitely World War III. 





THE SPANISH DILEMMA 


By JOHN GILMOUR 


NCE again the question of inter- 
vention in Spain has come up. 
Ever since 1936 it has been extreme- 
ly difficult for anyone to take an im- 
partial view of the Spanish scene; 
feelings run high on all sides, but 
every true friend of that country 
will hope that she herself may find 
her own solution of the dilemma 
which confronts her at the present 
time. 

How can she overthrow the pres- 
ent regime without falling back into 
the state of chaos which held sway 
in the years immediately preceding 
the Civil War? That is the problem 
which the Spanish people are facing 
and it is a problem which they alone 
must be left to solve without foreign 
interference or even the mediation 
of any outside power, for any inter- 
vention of such a kind, however 
cleverly disguised, would be deeply 
resented by the proud and essential- 
ly individualistic Spaniard. 

Many foreign observers see the 
panacea of all Spain’s ills in a re- 
turn to the so-called democratic 
regime which Franco overthrew. It 
might be as well to remember that 
when the Civil War began in July, 
1936, Spain was in the throes of 
anarchy, there had been as many as 
twenty-six different cabinets since 
the fall of the monarchy in April, 
1931, each having less control of the 
situation than the previous one. 

Crime, fury, havoc, anguish and 
bloodshed were let loose in Spain, 
intrigue and trickery were rife— 
such was the passion consuming the 
parties, so immense the division of 
opinion opposing strife to strife, that 
by the early summer of 1936, those 


whose hopes had been in the new 
regime stared horror stricken at 
the result and looked desperately for 
a savior. 

The Civil War shook the country 
to its foundations and the settling 
down of Spain after this convulsion 
was made infinitely harder by the 
World War, yet today the visitor to 
Spain sees a country which seems a 
haven of normality in war-ravaged 
Europe. 

Franco’s victory brought order 
and stability; order resting on the 
army and the police but to the aver- 
age Spaniard this was a relief from 
strife, riots and bloodshed, and no 
impartial observer can question the 
thankfulness of the ordinary citizen 
for stability in the country. The 
people are also grateful to the 
Caudillo for keeping Spain neutral 
in a situation of immense difficulty, 
a neutrality which was of great im- 
portance to the Allies. True, the 
regime maintains a strict censorship 
of the Press and all other forms of 
publication. It severely represses 
all attempts to organize an alterna- 
tive form of government. It uses 
arbitrary powers. against which 
there can be no effective public 
come-back; nevertheless, and this 
fact must be admitted, it does not 
carry suppression of freedom to the 
lengths which are unfortunately 
common in many countries in Eu- 
rope today. 

In public places, in cafés and res- 
taurants, people talk freely; they 
discuss the regime and criticize it. 
They talk against the Government 
without any fear of reprisals. In 
many cases, civil servants and teach- 
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ers hold responsible positions, al- 
though they are known not to be in 
sympathy with the Government. 

Where there has been ruthless 
suppression, it has been in the cases 
of violent men who would be com- 
mon criminals in any country. 

On the positive side, Franco’s 
Government is very proud of its so- 
cial services, and indeed in this 
sphere has gone much further than 
any of the governments between 
1931-36. Workers’ houses have been 
built on a larger scale, educational 
facilities improved and education 
has become more general; the bread 
ration has been maintained as well 
as that of olive oil, rice and potatoes. 
In all the cities, ration-card holders 
receive about 18 pesetas’ worth of 
food, provided they spend an equal 
amount on their own behalf. Taxes 
have been levied on all luxury goods 
and on all places of amusement. 

Nevertheless all this does not alter 
the fact that the Franco regime is 
highly suspect abroad and that 
Spain with her great tradition and 
culture is thus prevented from tak- 
ing her proper place in the comity 
of nations. Also many Spaniards 
of every class feel that the Caudillo 
has played his role and that the time 
has come for him to leave the stage 
and retire into the obscurity from 
which he came. 

Not only liberals and republicans 
wish to see him go but many of the 
aristocracy, headed by the most im- 
portant grandee in Spain, the Duke 
of Alba, formerly Spanish Ambassa- 
dor to England, who resigned last 
year, saying that he could not in all 
conscience “remain in London as 
the representative of a regime with 
which he whom I consider my 
sovereign—Don Juan de Bourbon— 
declared himself to be in disagree- 
ment, as indeed I am myself, hold- 
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ing it to be harmful to the best 
interests of Spain.” 

If Franco goes, who then is to 
take his place? That is the great 
question which preoccupies every 
Spaniard. 

The Monarchists and many mod- 
erate Conservatives are all solidly 
behind Don Juan; the extreme left 
want a republic. 

But there is little, if any, enthu- 
siasm in the country for the so-called 
Spanish Government in exile and it 
is safe to say that any government 
headed by these men could not enjoy 
the support of Catholic Spain and 
would almost certainly bring with it 
disaster and a new outbreak of strife. 

Don Juan’s chances are by far 
the brightest. He is a charming, 
democratic young man, partly edu- 
cated in England and he served for 
a time in the Royal Navy. His 
father-in-law is the venerable Don 
Carlos de Bourbon, one of the most 
loved and respected men in Spain. 

Don Juan is filled with an ardent 
desire to bring peace, unity and 
prosperity to his country. His pres- 
tige has been enormously enhanced 
by his practice of surrounding him- 
self by, and taking advice from, men 
of all political colors and by his con- 
tinued refusal to co-operate with 
Franco or to return to Spain on the 
Caudillo’s conditions, in spite of the 
fact that many prominent Spaniards 
have urged him to do so. He real- 
izes that this would be the quick 
way to success but also that it would 
be a repetition of the mistake his 
father made when he accepted 
Primo de Rivera, and would in the 
long run bring disaster once again 
to Spain’s uncertain crown. 

Don Juan is aware of the fact 
that he can only regain his throne 
with the consent of the Spanish peo- 
ple themselves. 
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The Royal Manifesto, issued in 
March, 1945, recognized this public- 
ly and criticized the Franco regime 
“modeled on the totalitarian system 
of the Axis Powers and isolating 
Spain from the rest of the world.” 

It now seems likely that many re- 
publicans would support him as a 
constitutional monarch who would 
advocate free elections and a parlia- 
mentary regime. 

Why then, if so many people de- 
sire a change has it not come before 
this? 

There are two reasons. First, the 
ever-present thought of civil war 
and the dreadful fear that any 
change might lead to a new out- 
break. Secondly, the pressure from 
outside. This, in an ultra-proud 
and highly sensitive nation such as 
Spain, has only served to consoli- 
date Spaniards of all parties around 
the Chief of State. The Spanish peo- 
ple are essentially individualistic 
but one thing alone will unite them; 
a threat from outside. Curiously 
enough it then makes little differ- 
ence whether this threat be directed 
against Spain as a State or against 
the ruler of the State, whoever he 
may be. The whole people take it 
as an insult to themselves. This is 
what has now happened and there is 
little doubt that Franco’s position is 
stronger today for this very reason 
than it was six months ago. When 
the annual military parade to cele- 
brate the end of the Civil War took 
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place this year in Madrid, the people 
of all classes summed up their feel. 
ings in a great spontaneous demon- 
stration, crying “Franco, Yes; Rus- 
sia, No.” 

The one hope of democracy in 
Spain is to allow that country to 
work out its own salvation, to for. 
get the Civil War, to bury the hatred 
which the war engendered, to let the 
war leaders retire into oblivion and 
to accept a government supported 
by the Army and the Church with 
civil liberties guaranteed and the 
gradual building up of a free politi- 
cal system. 

The nature of the Spanish prob- 
lem must be considered impartially 
and the character of the people 
taken into consideration. No good 
will come from attempting to put a 
“Cordon Sanitaire” around Spain or 
in trying to put an exiled govern- 
ment back into power. The Span- 
iards are not grateful for this med- 
dling in their affairs. However much 
they themselves may desire a change 
they will never forgive any foreign 
power who may, even with the best 
intentions in the world, attempt to 
force this change upon them. 

In 1818, the Duke of Wellington 
said, “There is no nation on earth 
more jealous than Spain of any in- 
tervention in its affairs by Foreign 
Powers.” 

The same is true today. Pressure 
from outside will only postpone a 
change. 

















TWO POEMS 


By LUELLA BOYNTON 


Prayer 


OD of the budding groves, of waking trees, 
Let me reach upward, let me live like these, 
Rooted in steady earth, drinking the dew, 
Hearing in song of birds the voice of You. 


God that is found in rivers, let me be 
Nearer at heart to flowing purity. 

Help me to make my spirit deep and wide, 
Bearing me onward to Your waiting tide. 


God of all living creatures, make me wise 
Only with tenderness and seeking eyes, 
Able to find Your seal upon each face, 
Sharing Your presence in each quiet place. 
Amen. 


Litany 


aes thought or word or deed unkind, 

From selfish heart and anxious mind, 

From fears that veil and tears that blind, 
Help us, O Lord, to free ourselves. 


From too much wanting, too much will, 

From too much pride in little skill, 

From old mistakes that haunt us still, 
Help us, O Lord, to free ourselves. 


Into the strength where strivings cease, 

Into the law that is release, 

Into the knowledge of Thy peace, 
Help us, O Lord, to win at last. 
Amen. 








6¢6470U see now, love, how wise 

Cranmer was! Everything has 
worked out well because we were 
patient!” The king’s eyes, pale and 
small against the obese ruddiness of 
his face, glinted with triumph, 
watching the crowd troop away to- 
ward the river; their holiday clothes 
patching the Tower’s smooth green 
lawns gaudily. Above the din of 
their voices now and then a cheer 
would acclaim the new queen. “God 
save Anne! The king’s choice and 
the people’s choice, too! God bless 
them both!” 

Slowly, as if reluctant to shut out 
the evidence of the people’s good 
will, King Henry closed the latticed 
window and turned to the dark- 
haired young woman whom Arch- 
bishop Cranmer had crowned queen 
of England a few hours before. 

“Yes, Anne, this is a great lesson 
in patience for you.” Henry’s high- 
pitched voice was as incongruous as 
his tiny eyes. “Had we married two 
years ago, as you wanted, and be- 
fore the people were weaned from 
papistical influences, who knows 
what trouble sympathizers of the 
queen might not have made for us?” 

Anne whirled around to face him. 

“The queen, you say? I will not 
have that woman called the queen, 
Sire. She is as divorced from the 
crown of England as from yourself. 
She is the Dowager Princess of Ara- 
gon. I am the queen.” 

Her fingers plucked at the heavy 
folds of velvet falling from her slim 
waist. “And as for patience, I have 


nothing to learn about it. Have you 
forgotten the six years J waited pa- 
tiently for your divorce, the half 





THE TASK 


By Mary WHITEFORD 


year I have been your wife, waiting 
patiently to be recognized as queen? 
Have you forgotten how patiently | 
have endured the rebuffs of the 
court, the criticisms of your minis. 
ters and the insults of More and 
Fisher and a dozen other pious 
prattlers?” 

Abruptly, her outburst was stilled 
by the king’s eyes, narrowing with 
irritation. 

“Forgive me, Sire. I am very 
tired.” She raised her hand in a 
gesture of weariness. “This has 
been a trying day and a wearisome 
one.” 

The king blinked at her in the 
mannerism she had learned to inter- 
pret as an index of his brittle 
temper. 

“Wearisome, you say? Then you 
must be unique amongst the women 
of the world in finding it wearisome 
to be crowned queen of England.” 

“Not wearisome to be queen of 
England, Sire,” she protested. Her 
tingling nerves were raw and jagged. 
“But now that I am queen, must | 
still bear the censure of the Bishop 
Fisher? For the six years that you 
and I have been close, he has lost 
no opportunity to declaim against 
me, and has missed no chance to 
emphasize the virtue of the Dowager 
Princess of Aragon. I hate Bishop 
Fisher. This day would have been 
perfect, but for him.” 

For a moment, the two were silent, 
letting their minds review the day; 
the procession down the Thames 
from Greenwich to the Tower; the 
delirious adulation of the crowds 
lining the streets from there to the 
Abbey; the superb pomp of the 
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coronation. It was the fulfillment 
of Anne’s six-year dream. Only 
Bishop Fisher clouded the picture 
when, after the Coronation, Anne 
was receiving the tribute of the 
court. 

As the moment approached for 
Bishop Fisher to follow the Bishop 
of Exeter to the queen’s chair and 
press his lips to her fingers, ac- 
knowledging her to be England’s 
new sovereign consort, he had tacit- 
ly upheld his persistent denial of 
her right to replace Catherine of 
Aragon and, while the court waited 
for his obeisance, he had exercised a 
Bishop’s privilege of quitting the 
royal presence without leave to do 
so from the king. 

An hour later, still smarting from 
the insult, Anne stopped him in the 
corridor of the Bell Tower. 

“As the first of my duties as queen 
of England,” she had said, “I must 
remind you that men have paid 
dearly who failed in respect for a 
queen.” 

Quickly the Bishop had replied, 
raising neither his eyes nor his voice. 
“It is an acknowledged truth, Ma- 
dame, that to those who deserve re- 
spect, it is never refused.” 

The memory of his affront spurred 
her now. 

She walked away from the win- 
dow to stand behind the king’s chair 
and bent down over him. Her 
smooth, white arms reached round 
his neck. Henry leaned back, re- 
laxed, smiling into her eyes. Her 
lips fluttered over his forehead. Her 
voice was vibrant with passion, as 
she used the argument to gain her 
will that women have always used 
to sway the men who love them. 

“If you love me, your grace, you 
will punish Fisher. For lesser of- 
fenses, better heads than his have 
dropped on the green below. Fisher 
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is here in the Tower tonight, Sire.” 
Her arms tightened. “Let me give 
the order. Don’t deny me the first 
gift I ask from you now that you 
have made me your queen. I shall 
never be happy while Bishop Fisher 
lives.” 

Henry’s huge bulk stirred uneas- 
ily in his chair. In a swiftly chang- 
ing mood, he stood up and shook her 
hands from his arm. 

“Too many heads have already 
rolled.” His tiny eyes blinked an- 
grily. “In state matters, you must 
learn never to interfere. And fur- 
thermore,” he stuttered a little in 
his rising fury, “are you not afraid 
that if I yield to your plea for the 
head of John Fisher, there might be 
those who'd recognize a likeness to 
another queen of sullied repute who 
demanded the head of the priest who 
sought to reform her way of life?” 

“If you can refuse me, then it 
must mean that after only six 
months of being your wife, already 
you are wearied of me and that an- 
other has caught your fancy!” 

“And what if that is so?” The 
king rebuked her with deliberation. 
“You must learn to shut your eyes 
as your betters did. You should re- 
member, Anne, I could humble you 
with half the trouble it took to exalt 
you. Sometimes, you are too sure 
of yourself.” He sauntered toward 
the door in his short-stepped, jolting 
walk and turned toward her at the 
door. 

“And aside from everything else, 
I can’t help admiring old Bishop 
Fisher. I liked him when he was 
my tutor. I admire his sturdy 
bravery now. Too many people 
fawn upon me. But never Fisher! 
He’s an honest man, and God knows 
not better than I that there are not 
enough honest men in the king- 
dom.” 
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The hum of voices outside wak- 
ened Anne. She lay still, for a while, 
tracing with sleep-heavy eyes the 
diamond patches patterned on the 
stone floor by the June sun flooding 
through the latticed windows. It 
was over eighteen months since she 
had last been in this room. She 
stretched her arms above her head 
and smiled, exhilarated by the pros- 
pect of the day’s program. This 
morning was the beginning of a new 
era for her. And tonight there’d be 
Thomas Wyatt. Tonight, they could 
risk more than meager, unsatisfac- 
tory snatches of love-making. She 
had been patient and her patience 
was being rewarded. Vaguely, she 
remembered the King had said some- 
thing about patience when they dis- 
cussed Fisher in this same room on 
her coronation day. For the eight- 
een months since that day, her pas- 
sion to avenge Fisher’s insults had 
been whetted to an obsession by the 
persistence and vigor of his con- 
demnation of her. 

Well, that was ended now. She 
jumped out of bed and peered 
through the leaded panes at the scaf- 
fold waiting for him. 

A bell tolled distantly in the 
Tower precincts. Anne jerked the 
tapestry bellpull to summon the 
serving women and, while they 
dressed her, she snapped instruc- 
tions. 

“When Fisher’s head is off, I want 
it brought to me here.” 

The serving women could only 
nod silently, shocked by the vicious- 
ness of the queen’s whim. 

“And let no one enter my room 
until the execution is over.” 

Her avid black eyes could scarcely 
be tempted to leave the door through 
which the Bishop would come for 
his last walk. Her restless hands 
and the crimson patches that glowed 
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and faded against her white face be. 
trayed her eagerness to see this man 
die. She leaned forward, her lips 
apart, her eyes blazing when the 
brass studded door caught the 
morning sunshine as it swung open, 
Through the avenue of flashing hal- 
berds of the Beefeaters, in their 
garish crimson and gold, the Bishop 
walked alone and mounted the scaf- 
fold with sure steps. His face was 
serene, and though slow with weak- 
ness, he was erect and fearless. As 
he slipped off the robe that hid his 
emaciated figure, the spectators, 
though immunized by habit to the 
sight of human suffering, moaned in 
sympathy for the old man’s frailty. 

He steadied himself on the up- 
rights of the scaffold as he stood up 
to speak. “I am here to die in de- 
fense of Jesus Christ’s own holy 
Catholic Church,”—his eyes seemed 
to look into every pair of eyes be- 
fore him,—“and to ask you to assist 
with your prayers that at the mo- 
ment of death, I may stand without 
failing in any point of the Catholic 
faith. And I beseech the Almighty 
God to save the king and this realm 
and to send the king good counsel.” 

Anne spun around from the win- 
dow. 

“If I could but drop the ax with 
my own hands and put an end to 
his insolence!” 

Below her, the Bishop was loosen- 
ing his collar, baring his neck. 
When he was ready for the execu- 
tioner, he spoke again. 

“I have glorified Thee on earth,” 
Anne heard him say, “and I have 
finished the work which Thou 
gavest mé to do.” 

“But you’ve not finished your 
work!” She muttered the words. 
“Don’t you remember that you set 
yourself the task of ridding England 
of me?” She wished she could say 
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ittohim now; that she could remind 
him she lived on, Queen of England, 
while he was dying on the scaffold 
like a common criminal. 

Excepting when overwrought 
nerves were strained past endur- 
ance and someone sobbed, the still- 
ness of the crowd was unbroken, as 
the Lord Lieutenant helped the in- 
frm old man to kneel. Only one 
face, that of the man about to die, 
was tranquil in the sea of faces be- 
low her. His lips were firm and 
determined;’ his eyes steady. The 
murmur of the crowd, beginning 
as a softly uttered prayer when 
the headsman stepped forward and 
lifted his arms, rose to a piercing 
wail of grief and protest as the ax 
fell. 

Afterward, Anne watched until 
the warder picked up the head. She 
turned from the window and with 
a single sweep of her arm, the trin- 
kets on the marble table were scat- 
tered to make place for the grue- 
some burden they were bringing to 
her. 

“Uncover it and place it there,” 
she ordered, “and now wait out- 
side.” 

Even in death, the thin old face 
roused her to a frenzy. She stood 
before the head, allowing her hatred 
of the man who dared denounce her, 
to seep through her in a tide of pent- 
up resentment. With an insane de- 
sire to humiliate him in death as she 
had never been able to do in life, 
she raised her hand in a blind fury 
and struck his lifeless face. 

“How many times while you could 
still speak, I have longed to do this!” 

The dead lips were slightly open 
and the edge of the Bishop’s teeth 


1The tradition that Anne Boleyn ordered 
Bishop Fisher’s head brought to her after his 
execution and that in striking it she received a 
cut on her hand which never healed, is men- 
tioned in Constant’s Reformation in England. 
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was knife-sharp against her hand. 
Pain and the spurt of crimson cov- 
ering her palm shocked her back to 
sanity. She paused for a moment to 
wipe the blood from her hand and 
then flung back the latch. 

“Take this away!” 

Anne sank into a chair. The jag- 


ged cut on her hand was hurting a 


little. Emotion had exhausted her. 
But she was relaxed now, reveling in 
the new freedom opening before her, 
planning a world without Bishop 
Fisher, thinking of the things she 
would do. For one thing, there was 
Thomas Wyatt. She could now see 
more of him. Also, there was the 
matter of the king’s growing indif- 
ference to be battled. “But perhaps 
that’s only my imagination. Or, 
maybe, he knows about Thomas 
Wyatt and is jealous. Perhaps we 
ought to be more cautious!” 

Darts of pain leapt through her 
hand. She pressed the torn edges of 
the cut together, thinking that even 
in death Bishop Fisher had worked 
harm to her. A little chilled by the 
thought, as though it were an omen 
she pulled the bellrope. 

“I want a becoming gown today,” 
she told the serving woman who 
came. “The crimson moiré. It’s 
important to look my best for lunch- 
eon with the king.” 


“Today, Sire, is like beginning a 


new life for me,” After luncheon, 
leaving the dining hall, her slender 
white arm slipped through Henry’s. 
“Now that Fisher is out of my life, 
I’m as happy as when first you loved 
me.” 

She hoped the king would kiss 
her, and that in some little way he’d 
show that she was still his dearest 
love. But he caught her hands and 
held them away, drawing back from 
her. 
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“O Sire,” she winced with pain, 
“be careful of my hand.” 

“That’s a strange looking cut. 
How did you do it?” His small 
eyes blinked, studying her hand. 

“I—I don’t know.” For the first 
time Anne realized she had done a 
childish thing. Or was it an insane 
thing? She walked into the garden, 
wondering. 

In the summer house beyond the 
tilting ground, Thomas Wyatt was 
waiting for her. 

“The king acts strangely, Thomas. 
Is there any talk of you and me in 
Court?” 

Thomas Wyatt folded his arms 
around her and kissed her before he 
replied. 

“T love you too much, Anne, to let 
you remain in ignorance. Yes, there 
is gossip about us. We must be 
cautious.” 

“What about this evening then, 
Thomas?” For a minute they pon- 
dered,—reluctant to forego the joy 
of being together, yet fearful of the 
king’s wrath. 

“Sit in the garden, Thomas,” she 
told him finally, “and keep your 
eyes on my windows. When the 
Austin Friars’ Angelus bell rings at 
six, if the king is resting I'll wave 
a handkerchief and you can safely 
come. I'll go back now.” 

She hurried across the emerald 
turf of the tilting ground to the Bell 
Tower. 

“Let me send for the king’s physi- 
cian, your grace. Your hand is 
swelling. It’s a strange cut.” 

Anne pulled her hand impatient- 
ly from the serving woman. 

“It'll be well in a day or so. But 
get some ungent and a strip of linen 
and bind it. And hurry!” Anne 
called after her, watching the clock. 
It was almost six and Thomas Wyatt 
had been in the garden for an hour. 


“You've made this too tight,” she 
complained as the woman wound 
the linen round and round her hand. 

“No, your grace, it isn’t too tight, 
but your hand is swelling.” 

Impatiently, Anne tugged at the 
bandage, massaging her fingers, try- 
ing to ease the increasing pain. “Go 
and see if the king is resting,” she 
ordered. Her forehead was wrinkled 
in a frown of irritation. 

“The king is in his room. He is 
not resting, your grace,” the woman 
was back ina moment. “There isa 
gentleman with him.” 

Something in the woman’s voice 
made Anne look up. 

“Is the gentleman’s name, by any 
chance, the Lady Jane Seymour?” 

The flush spreading over the sery- 
ant’s face confirmed Anne’s suspi- 
cion. The king’s indifference to her 
then, was something to fight. She 
must win him back from Jane Sey- 
mour. She must give him no ground 
for dissatisfaction with her. She 
and Thomas must be cautious. It 
wouldn’t be safe for him to come to 
her room tonight. The thought 
chilled her. She wanted him. Only 
Thomas truly loved her. 


Across the river, the Angelus sang 
the first stroke of six. Anne went to 
the window and stood bathed in the 
soft, reflected glow of the setting 
sun. Thomas Wyatt was looking 
up. Anne clutched her hand nervy- 
ously to still the throbbing. 

She saw Thomas Wyatt get up 
and come toward the Bell Tower, 
and immediately she was _ suspi- 
cious. “He’s probably going to some 
other woman.” Her mind was never 
free of suspicion these days. Ex- 
perience had taught her to trust no 
one. The atmosphere of the court, 
charged with scorn for her, had 
made her hostile to everyone and 
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alert to the implications of the 
king’s growing coldness. She started 
when the latch on her door tinkled 
and she was instantly on her feet 
lashing at Thomas Wyatt with her 
tongue when he came quietly in. 

“Go away, you fool. Have you 
neither eyes nor brains? Would 
you have me snared by the King’s 
spies?” 

“Then why did you signal for me 
to come?” 

“But I didn’t signal.” They stared 
at each other. Anne’s eyes were 
cold with fury and fear. Thomas’s 
were reproachful. 

“But Anne....” Whatever he was 
going to say, died on his lips as his 
eyes rested on her bandaged hand. 
At once, they both saw how simple 
it was to mistake the white bandage 
for a handkerchief in the fading 
light. 

Thomas felt suddenly caught in a 
sense of impending doom, and when 
he looked at Anne, his eyes reflected 
the puzzle that life had begun to 
mean to him. Could he, he would 
have renounced his intrigue with 
her, but he sensed that he alone of 
the court was really her friend and 
pity held him to her. He alone saw 
through her pretense of assurance 
and knew she was frightened of the 
situation toward which she saw her- 
self heading. 

Thomas sought to comfort her 
and drew her to him. “If I had it 
all to do over again, Thomas, I would 
be content to remain the daughter of 
asoldier. Position at the cost of in- 
trigue, power at the cost of love! 
What are they compared to security 
and peace and respect?” Wearily 
she laid her head on his shoulder. 
His lips touched her eyes, her lips, 
her throat. 

“Thomas, we must be careful.” 
She raised her head suddenly, 
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straightening her gown. “Oh, my 
darling, what will become of me?” 

“You will get justice as you de- 
serve it!” The high-pitched voice 
was coming from the doorway. 
They sprang apart. The king’s cold, 
practical eyes weighed them with 
less concern than he’d view the royal 
stables. “The poorest of my sub- 
jects gets justice. Why shouldn’t 
the queen get justice also? Go you 
before me, Thomas Wyatt.” 

The door closed behind the two 
men and Anne stood frozen in the 
middle of the room. This scene can- 
not have taken place, she thought. 
In that quick minute of the king’s 
appearance, Anne saw her doom. 
Her hand throbbed beneath the 
bandage. “Too soon,” she thought, 
“in the king’s justice all my pains 
may well be over.” 

“Justice, as you deserve it,” he 
said. Justice, as the king inter- 


preted it could mean the rack, the 


caldron, the inhuman devices of tor- 
ture, the ax—she was impelled to 
move to the window and look out. 
The scaffold was still in place, 
cleansed of the blood of Bishop 
Fisher, ready for use, ready to dis- 
pense justice again. 

Pain stabbed through her hand. 
She tried to loosen the bandage to 
ease it. If it hadn’t been for that 
bandage, Thomas Wyatt wouldn’t 
have come to her room. They 
wouldn’t have been trapped. She 
wouldn’t now be wondering how 
soon her own head would fall. 

She flung herself into the chair, 
remembering. She faced the situa- 
tion. Too often she had seen others 
of whom the king tired trapped into 
compromising situations, to be de- 
ceived now about her own position. 
She knew Henry’s routine. She 
knew now she was caught in the net 
of his intrigue. She knew the only 
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way out of the net was via the gal- 
lows. But if only she hadn’t been 
caught with Thomas Wyatt. If only 
she hadn’t allowed her hand to be 
bandaged! If only she hadn’t cut 
her hand! If Bishop Fisher’s head 
hadn’t been brought to her, every- 
thing might be different at this mo- 
ment. 

Her eyes widened, darkening 
against her white face. In his life- 
time, he had fought ceaselessly to 
keep her from the throne of Eng- 
land. Now, because he died, because 
she had cut her hand, she had been 
trapped and set on the first step of 
the road that would lead away from 
the throne. She saw, cameo-clear 
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that she would have to go to make 
way for Jane Seymour, as Catherine 
of Aragon had to make way for her, 

Anne Boleyn looked out on the 
grim threat of the waiting scaffold, 
She was awed by a sudden thought. 
With her bandaged hand, she 
touched her neck. “My lord, Bishop 
of Rochester,” her words were a 
whisper. “Could it be that you fore. 
saw this?” Her pale face worked 
nervously, and she clutched the win- 
dowsill to steady herself. “Was it 
prophecy when you said,”—his mel- 
low voice seemed to ring through 
the room,—“ ‘I have finished the 
work which Thou gavest me to 
do’? ” 































ON THIS GREEN HILL 


By EbpitH TATUM 


PON a hill I watched the moon, a disk 
Of beaten gold, and saw in silhouette 
Against its mellow glittering, wild geese 
Plunge swiftly through the river of the wind 

On toward the South. I heard their raucous cries 
Till distance muted them and they were gone. 
My breath caught suddenly, and my heart raced 
In time with glad wings seeking some far land 
Beside a tropic sea. 


Not long ago 
Were other wings that made a silhouette 
Against the moon, then swept toward the stars 
With sounds untamed and wild as were the calls 
And wings of geese that beat against the wind, 
Drawn as unerringly by questing urge 

To seek adventure in an unknown land. 

Some night in spring a wakeful heart will hear 

The geese return, with harsh and strident cries 

Like trumpets of the dawn. . . . Where will you be, 
O birdman of the air? Will you come back 
To me and this green hill that we have loved? 
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The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may eee be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





BESTIARIES AND HERBALS 


In Illuminated Manuscripts 


STUDY of the work of the scrip- 
tors and illuminators of the 
Middle Ages reveals, as do much of 
our art and literature, and even 
many of our customs of modern 
times, that the Church, like her 
Divine Master, came not to con- 
demn, but to save; for not only has 
she adopted the pagan and made 
him her own; she has also adopted 
and Christianized many innocent 
pagan customs. 

Thus, at Christmastide we deck 
our abodes with holly and mistle- 
toe, because these Yuletide symbols, 
sacred to the Druids of old, could 
also suggest to us—the progeny of 
pagan ancestors—an event of holy 
joyousness. We crown our May 
Queen and revel in our pretty, color- 
ful Maypole dances, originally a 
fragment of a pagan spring festival. 

We read and enjoy fables today, 
just as did the Greeks in Aesop’s 
time; just as did the Italians, much 
later, when listening to the tales that 
Boccaccio told. In fact, many of 
our animal stories today are handed 


down from the ancients, and find 
expression in Early English, having 
been translated from other lan- 
guages. As early as the Old Eng- 
lish period we trace the figures of 
the partridge, the whale, and the 
panther, in which allegory, sup- 
posed to have come down from 
the Latin Physiologus, the panther 
represents Christ; and the whale, 
because of its deceptive nature 
shown in drowning mariners an- 
chored to it, considering it an island, 
is a figure of Satan. In the Middle 
Ages we trace an old folk tale about 
a dispute between an owl and a 
nightingale, which has been trans- 
lated into many languages, and 
which is intended to teach a moral 
lesson. Likewise, in a Middle Eng- 
lish bestiary of the thirteenth cen- 
tury we find a fable translated from 
the Latin Physiologus of Theobald, 
in which an elephant symbolizes the 
fall and the redemption; for, as an 
elephant, when it falls, cannot rise to 
its feet without the aid of an animal 
similar to itself, so the man, Adam, 
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when he fell, could not rise to grace 
excepting through the aid of another 
Man, Christ. Indeed, the familiar 
story of Chanticleer and Pertelote, 
which the Nuns’ Priest told in Can- 
terbury Tales, is not original with 
Chaucer, but has been handed down 
from former days. 

Just as animals suggest symbolical 
meanings, so do plants. True, a 
herbal was, properly speaking, a 
book on botany or agriculture. The 
Grete Herball (1568) was founded 
on the French Grand Herbier, and 
was compiled by one William Turn- 
er, who had a garden at Kew, and 
could probably have given us some 
first hand information about “Kew 
in lilac time.” The Niewe Herball 
(1578) of Rembert Dodoens, was 
translated into English by Henry 
Lyte, from the French version 
L’Eluse. It was from this book that 
John Gerard derived a great deal of 
his material for the celebrated her- 
bal or general historie of plants in 
1567. In 1629 John Parkinson 
brought out his delightful Paradi- 
sus-in-sole translated “park-in-sun,” 
which was illustrated with wood- 
cuts specially made in England. 

The illuminators of texts, how- 
ever, who strove to teach in allegor- 
ies, very probably were influenced 
by Jewish, as well as by their Gentile 
predecessors. For we have only to 
turn to the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
to find the verse, “As the vine I have 
brought forth a pleasant odor: and 
my flowers are the fruit of honor 
and riches” (Ecclus. xxiv. 23); and 
again, “I was exalted like a cedar 
in Libanus, and as a cypress tree on 
Mount Sion. I was exalted like a 
palm tree in Cades, and as a rose 
plant in Jericho” (Ecclus. xxiv. 17- 
18); and “I gave a sweet smell like 
cinnamon, and aromatical balm: I 
yielded a sweet odor, like the best 
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myrrh” (Ecclus. xxiv. 20). These 
similes, though written long before 
the time of Christ, were lovingly at- 
tributed by the Church to the Blessed 
Virgin. 

The pagans, as well as the Jews, 
attached a deep significance to flow- 
ers and plants. The Malaysians of 
the Malay peninsula often decked 
their dusky bodies with flowers, 
leaves and scented herbs, supposing 
that thereby they should be endowed 
with magical virtues. They believed 
that a wreath worn by a lover would 
work a charm on his sweetheart; 
that dracaena leaves would make a 
soldier invulnerable; that leaves and 
garlands served as amulets against 
evil powers. The Egyptians had a 
belief that spirits might take the 
form of flowers; thus they had a 
special reverence for flowers. Others 
attributed an external soul to plants. 
And even today, we are told, there 
exists among the peasantry of many 
European nations the superstition 
that some flowers, if culled on Mid- 
summer Eve, June 24th, have magi- 
cal virtues; a superstition which cer- 
tainly must have been handed down 
from pagan ancestors. And the long 
list of flowers thus endowed gives 
us the idea that the eyes of these 
folk must have been open to loveli- 
ness in nature. For only a very 
partial list includes St. John’s-wort, 
St. John’s-blood, mouse-ear, hawk- 
weed, mountain arnica, mugwort, 
orpine, vervain, four-leafed clover, 
camomile, mullein, fir cones, wild 
thyme, elder flowers, purple loose- 
strife, fern spores, hazel rods, 
springwort, chicory, and mistletoe. 

Hence, it requires no stretch of 
imagination to understand why 
flowers and plants, as well as ani- 
mals, might be used to symbolize 
virtues and to teach lessons. Wise 
teachers then, in olden days, as now, 
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adapted their lessons to their hear- 
ers, Indeed, the Master Himself re- 
sorted to the lilies of the field and 
the birds of the air when He would 
impress upon the minds of His dis- 
ciples the providence of God. He 
likened His Mystical Body to the 
yine and the branches. His kingdom 
was “as a mustard seed.” He com- 
pared the dissemination of His word 
to the scattering of seed. 

He likened His people to a flock 
of which He was the Good Shepherd; 
and in so doing, only echoed the 
metaphor, used centuries before, 
by Psalmist and Prophet. He ap- 
plied the epithet “fox” to a tricky 
ruler. 

Indeed, throughout the Savior’s 
parables, we glean in His words ex- 
amples of “bestiaries” and “her- 
bals.” Small wonder, then, that the 
illuminators of the Middle Ages re- 
sorted to this well-established means 
of conveying an idea. 

In the bestiaries, for example, 
every animal design had a special 
significance. And without any dis- 
respect at all, many animals were 
made to represent Christ. The lamb 
symbolized the Lamb of God, as well 
as innocence and purity. 

The unicorn, a mythological crea- 
ture, was a figure of Christ, because 
as the unicorn could evade all pur- 
suers except the pure of heart, so 
Christ came to the world only 
through an Immaculate Virgin. 
Hence the unicorn with its head 
resting on the lap of a maiden was 
emblematic of Christ with Mary. 

A fish symbolized Christ, because 
the Greek word for fish is an ana- 
gram of the word for Christ. The 
fish, however, has other meanings; 
for it reminds us of the miracles of 
the fishes, and that the Apostles were 
the fishers of men. And, as the fish 
lives only in water, it also suggests 
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the necessity of baptism if we would 
have life. 

Birds such as the pelican and the 
caladarius were used to represent 
Christ. For, as the pelican, accord- 
ing to an ancient legend, feeds its 
young on its own blood, so does 
Christ feed His followers with His 
Flesh and Blood in the Holy Euchar- 
ist. The caladarius was a fabled 
bird, snow white, which sometimes 
appeared to sick persons. If it 
turned toward them, they would re- 
cover; if away from them, they 
would die. In like manner Christ 
had turned away from the Jews, and 
toward the Gentiles. The dove be- 
spoke the Holy Spirit and His in- 
spirations. 

The employment of symbols was 
of special importance during the 
Iconoclastic heresy. For, as in the 
days of the Catacombs, mystical 
meanings were attached to plant and 
animal designs in order to evade 
pagan tormentors, so in the days of 
Charlemagne, iconoclastic heretics 
who might torture the faithful for 
using pictures of Christ and His 
saints, could find no offense in the 
mere depiction of a plant or an ani- 
mal. 

Just as animals and birds repre- 
sented the Divinity, so did they rep- 
resent the Arch Enemy. The dragon, 
and likewise the serpent, were fig- 
ures of Satan and of evils in general. 
And inconsistent as it may seem, 
some of Europe’s most magnificent 
cathedrals dating from the Middle 
Ages show forth ugly gargoyles and 
chimeras among their artistic decor- 
ations. These figures are significant 
as enemies to Christianity. If they 
occur on the interior of the struc- 
ture, they represent heresy, a poison 
within the very vitals of the Church; 
if on the outside, they typify pagan- 
ism, an alien foe. 
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The fox, in his craftiness, is a fig- 
ure of Satan. For as a fox smears 
himself with blood-colored mud, and 
then devours unsuspecting crows 
that come to peck at him, so does 
Satan set attractive snares to trap 
and enslave mankind. 

‘Saints, too, were represented by 
animals, which in some way bespoke 
their characteristics, or incidents in 
their lives. The Four Gospels, a 
favorite theme of many scribes, usu- 
ally bore the Apocalyptic symbols, 
three of which are animals. The 
eagle, representng sublimity of 
thought, was the emblem of St. John, 
who soared higher than other 
writers in the realm of divinity; the 
ox, a sacrificial victim, typified St. 
Luke, whose Gospel begins with an 
account of the offering of a sacrifice; 
and the lion, representing the desert, 
symbolized St. Mark, who spent 
much time in the desert. 

The idea of animals and plants as 
symbols of Christ and the saints is 
very familiar to us today, in both 
painting and sculpture, and is in 
conformity with the ideas of the il- 
luminators. To a Catholic, a wheat 
and grape design means the Blessed 
Sacrament. Roses symbolize the 
Mystical Rose as well as such saints 
as the Little Flower, St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, and St. Dorothy. The lily 
is the emblem of the Lily of Israel 
as well as of St. Joseph and St. An- 
thony. And who can imagine little 
St. Agnes of Rome without her lamb 
and her palm,—symbols of her inno- 
cence and martyrdom? Or St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi without his “little sis- 
ters” the birds, or his wolf of Gubbio? 
Or St. Dominic without his torch- 
bearing dog, which reminds us of his 
mother’s vision, and which typifies 
St. Dominic spreading the light of 
truth in a world distorted by heresy? 
Indeed, one connotation of the word 


“Dominicans” is “Domini canes,” 
“dogs of the Lord”—not an uncom- 
plimentary epithet, when one con- 
siders how a shepherd would fare 
without his dog. 

As animals and plants were used 
to typify persons, so also they repre- 
sented qualities of religious truths, 
The crocodile symbolized resurrec- 
tion, because it was supposed to 
swallow a man, and later, disgorge 
him. The hart, in illuminations, re- 
called to mind the words of the 
Psalmist, “As the hart panteth after 
the fountains of water, so does my 
soul pant after Thee, O God” (Ps. 
xli. 1). Thus, it represented holy 
aspirations. The swine, on the other 
hand, which grovels in the mire, was 
a figure of sensuality. The manti- 
cora was a mythical animal with a 
human head and the body of a lion, 
and was probably meant to symbo- 
lize bodily strength combined with 
keenness of intellect. 

The peacock, which to pagans was 
the apotheosis of a princess, was to 
the Christian artist a means of con- 
veying the idea of changing from 
mortal life to immortality. And the 
phoenix, a beautiful bird in fable, 
which after five hundred years 
burned its nest and in three days 
arose to the bloom of youth, spoke 
to the Christian of resurrection from 
the dead. 

Likewise, when we see flowers 
and foliage depicted in illuminated 
manuscripts, we instinctively assign 
to them some mystical meaning. The 
perindens tree, in the Petersborough 
bestiary, showing doves nestling 
safely in its branches while hungry 
dragons crouch beneath, typifies the 
Church, or God the Father, the shad- 
ow of the tree being His Son. The 
olive branch symbolizes peace; the 
palm, martyrdom; the lily, purity; 
the violet, humility; the cypress, 
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hope; the fleur-de-lis, purity and re- 
generation. 

There are extant, properly speak- 
ing, several important bestiaries, 
three of which are in England or of 
English origin: a twelfth-century 
yersion, in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford; the Worksop Bestiary, com- 
piled in Radford Priory in 1770, and 
now in the John Pierpont Morgan 
collection in New York; and a four- 
teenth century Petersborough Bes- 
tiary, now at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

But animal designs were not limit- 
ed to so-called bestiaries. Symbolic 
animal designs occurred in mis- 
sals, psalters, breviaries, and calen- 
dars. The Psalter of Queen Mary, 


which, by the way, had been com- 
piled two centuries before her time 
and was later presented to her, had 
depicted in its margins antelopes, 
lions, bears, crocodiles, hyenas, wild 


goats and asses, apes, panthers, 
weasels, stags, elephants, wolves, 
tigers; pelicans, eagles, partridges, 
doves, ostriches, pigeons; unicorns, 
phoenixes, salamanders. The Sher- 
bourne Missal, by Siferwas, abound- 
ed in birds, for which Siferwas had 
a special fondness. 

The Cibo collection, of fourteenth 
century Italy, represents all kinds 
of animal life from the caterpillar 
and snail to the most highly organ- 
ized quadrupeds. The Grimani 
Breviary has one page on which are 
painted two canine species that 
would be a joy to any dog lover. And 
on that same page is depicted an 
interior having a mural decoration 
of animal pictures. Were such il- 
lustrations a distraction to the user 
of these books? Or were they rather 
subjects for mental prayer, due to 
the symbolism they contained? 

The Golden Gospel of St. Medard, 
which represents the Carlovingian 
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work of the ninth century, shows 
stags, antelopes, a goose, a crane, an 
ibis, a rooster, a phoenix, and a pea- 
cock. 

As stated before, the object of il- 
lustrators was to arouse devotion 
through the use of symbolism. We 
must admit, though, that some pic- 
tures seem to have been added in 
playful mood by some fun-loving 
monk; or, in some cases, when the 
work of illumination was shared by 
seculars, not all illustrations were 
devotional. We are told that in the 
Gorleston Psalter, among many 
other pictures is one of a rabbit’s 
funeral, at which two dogs are act- 
ing as pall bearers; and a fox vested 
as a bishop is preaching to a con- 
gregation of ducks. Such depictions 
as these must have been added in 
humorous mood, or by some cynic 
who meant silently to condemn pre- 
tenders. 

Pages of books of devotion, too, 
were often interspersed with calen- 
dars depicting activities peculiar to 
the different months. Especially de- 
lightful is the Flemish calendar of 
the sixteenth century, taken from 
The Garden of the Soul, showing not 
so much symbolism as habits of the 
people and the role that animals and 
plants play in their lives. January 
sets forth bare trees furred with soft 
snow, occasional snowbirds perched 
in their branches; February depicts 
the gathering in and carrying home 
of faggots, because many cold win- 
ter days are ahead. March presents 
a gardening scene, with workers 
pruning trees, spading the ground, 
and preparing for planting. 

April and May combine the green- 
ery of spring with romance and 
sports. June, on the other hand, 
shows lush meadows and busy hay- 
makers. July brings us to golden 
grain fields and the garnering of 
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sheaves. August represents the 
threshing and storing of grain; Sep- 
tember, picking of grapes and mak- 
ing of wine. 

One page of October shows the 
farmer tilling the soil in prepara- 
tion for the sowing of wheat, with 
the faithful team of horses and the 
companionship of a friendly dog; 
another represents the gathering of 
faggots for winter fuel. November 
represents apple picking and beef 
butchering—laying in a winter sup- 
ply of food. December depicts the 
homely scenes of butchering a hog 
and roasting it over a blazing fire. 

All these scenes are two-page il- 
lustrations contained in burnished 
gold arches and adorned with dainty 
filigree, on which are appended 
beautifully wrought calendar pages 
enumerating the liturgical feast 
days,—the principal ones in rubrics. 
Thus the monotonous day to day 
routine in which both beasts and 
herbs played important roles, were 
graced with spiritual significance. 

Bestiaries seem to have been more 
numerous than herbals in the old 
manuscripts. However, in the East 
Anglican manuscripts of the four- 
teenth century we find five-lobed 
vine leaves, as in the Toplift Missal 
and the Windmill Psalter. Here, 
too, we find the ivy leaf, the oak leaf, 
often with acorns, a heart-shaped 
leaf, probably that of thyme,—and a 
cabbage leaf. 

In the St. Omer Psalter are rose 
leaves, holly with berries, trefoil, and 
kidney-shaped leaves. All are arbi- 
trarily colored, their veins picked 
out with white, which is also used 
as a highlight. In this Psalter, too, 
one finds floral designs, the favorite 


of which seems to be the daisy bud; 
pimpernels, sweet peas, marigolds, 
and cornflowers abound. And these 
flowers, unlike the leaves, are gen- 
erally distinguished by their natural 
colors. 

The Littrell Psalter, a fourteenth- 
century production, bears a calendar 
depicting agricultural scenes. 

A twelfth-century psalter in a 
carved ivory binding bears a border 
of oak leaves and acorns, birds and 
fishes. In the Germani Breviary are 
unconventionalized flowers in a bor- 
der, each probably symbolizing some 
virtue. On that same page is an in- 
itial done in graceful tendrils, and 
having in the center a four-petaled 
flower. And in the Hour Book of 
Anne of Brittany, sixteenth century, 
there is a border of natural flowers, 
interspersed wth very natural look- 
ing snails, caterpillars, and moths. 

Just a cursory survey of illustra- 
tions from illuminated manuscripts 
shows that plant and animal designs 
figure largely in sending spiritual 
messages to the world. Indeed, to 
divest the illuminated manuscripts 
of their bestiaries and herbals would 
be to deplete them to the same ex- 
tent as to take away the crows, the 
foxes, and the grapes, would deplete 
Aesop’s Fables; as to drive away the 
stag from the fountain, or the sheep 
from the pasture, would distort the 
Psalms; as to eliminate the lilies of 
the field, the birds of the air, the 
sheep of the Good Shepherd, would 
impoverish the Gospel. Symbolism 
of beasts and herbs in art, as in liter- 
ature, plays an important role, con- 
tinuing the method employed by the 
greatest of Masters. 

Sister M. STEPHANA, O.P. 
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NEW PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC* 


Filipino Economist Gives History of His Country 


On July 4, 1946, the Philippine Re- 
public is born, with the United States 
as its sponsor. An American law, the 
Act of Congress of March 24, 1934, 
brings the new nation into existence. 
The President has issued a proc- 
lamation recognizing the independ- 
ence of the Philippines and with- 
drawing American sovereignty over 
them. 

The Philippines came under the 
control of the United States as a re- 
sult of the Spanish-American War. 
By treaty signed at Paris on Dec. 10, 
1898, Spain ceded the Philippine ter- 
ritory of 114,000 square miles. Pres- 
ident McKinley announced that the 
American policy would be to devel- 
op the Philippines, the country and 
its people. There would be no op- 
pression, exploitation or imperial- 
ism. The policy would be radically 
different from the colonial policies 
of other nations. This has been fol- 
lowed faithfully. 

On July 1, 1902, the American 
Congress passed the first organic law 
for the Philippines. In it is incor- 
porated the Bill of Rights with two 
exceptions: the trial by jury and the 
right to bear arms, which were both 
left for the Filipinos to adopt or not. 
In other words, the Filipinos since 
1902 have enjoyed the same civil lib- 
erty as is guaranteed to the Amer- 
ican citizen under the Bill of Rights. 
No dependent people had had that 
boon before in all history. 

A government suited to the people 
was established. Filipinos occupied 
important posts. The Chief Justice 


1A letter published in The New York Times, 
July 4, 1946, 


of the Supreme Court has always 
been a Filipino. The overwhelming 
majority of civil service employes 
were Filipinos. 

In 1907 the Philippine Assembly 
was inaugurated. Its members were 
elected by the people. Its first act 
was to appropriate a sizable amount 
for the education of the Filipino 
masses. The Assembly was, in ef- 
fect, the lower house of the Legisla- 
ture, and the Commission the upper. 
The members of the Commission 
were appointed by the President of 
the United States. There were Fil- 
ipino appointees, but there was an 
American majority. 

Free trade was established be- 
tween the United States and the 
Philippines in 1909. That gave im- 
petus to industries, particularly 
sugar, coconut oil, cigars, embroid- 
ery and cordage. 

On August 29, 1916, Congress 
passed the Jones law. This placed 
the legislative power in the hands 
of Filipinos, re-enacted the Bill of 
Rights, and established a nearly 
complete self-government. The Chief 
Executive, called Governor General, 
continued to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

Finally, on March 24, 1934, Con- 
gress passed the Independence Act. 
This law created the Philippine 
Commonwealth, with the President 
and Congress elected by the people, 
a Constitution drafted by their rep- 
resentatives and a Government 100 
per cent Filipino in direction, per- 
sonnel and policy. American sov- 
ereignty was represented by the 
American High Commissioner, who 
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watched and was consulted, but did 
not take part in governing. 

It should be made clear that the 
Philippine Government has always 
been self-supporting, but the war 
has upset everything. The Govern- 
ment treasury is empty. Most of the 
industries have been destroyed. Re- 
organization of different fields of 
endeavor is just starting. 

But withal the future of the coun- 
try is bright and far from gloomy. 
The challenge is to the Filipino lead- 
ers to mobilize the forces that would 
compel success. The 18,000,000 
Filipinos are determined to progress 
and to make the new Government 
succeed. That is the chief asset. 
The material assets are, if properly 
protected and employed, capable of 
increasing the Filipino people’s 
national income of $1,000,000,000 
five times over, giving the Govern- 
ment a possible yearly revenue of 
around $350,000,000 without in- 
creasing taxes. 

Congress has recently passed the 
following laws: An act turning over 
to the Philippine Government about 
$73,000,000 in certain taxes collect- 
ed in the United States; an act ap- 
propriating $400,000,000 to pay pri- 
vate persons for war damages and 
$120,000,000 to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment for reconstruction work 
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plus $100,000,000 worth of surplus 
property; and an act establishing 
free trade, fully exempt from duty 
in the first eight years and partially 
so for twenty years after that period. 

In relation to these appropria- 
tions, two things should be remem- 
bered: (1) The Philippines did not 
receive any lend-lease aid from the 
United States and (2) the Filipino 
participation shortened the war, 
saved American soldiers’ lives and 
saved roughly ten billion dollars in 
expenses. The amount of destruc- 
tion in the Philippines is estimated 
at about one billion dollars. 

Recently Congress passed a law 
providing for military assistance to 
the Philippine Republic. Under a 
joint resolution of Congress of June 
29, 1944, sites for naval, air and 
military bases may be reserved by 
the United States on Philippine ter- 
ritory. The plan is to build a for- 
midable American military estab- 
lishment. 

It is clear that, although the two 
countries have separated politically, 
their relations will continue to be 
very close, maintained as they will 
be by special economic and military 
arrangements and buttressed by 
nearly half a century of close rela- 
tionships. 

VICENTE VILLAMIN. 


SQ 


ce sound and natural operations of commerce need no inter- 

ference of government. ... When the day dawns that any num- 
ber of citizens are taught to believe that there is a more rapid road 
to prosperity, to wealth, to the possession of capital than the employ- 
ment of industry and the exercise of self-denial, and that this more 
rapid way is through the Treasury by the complaisance or the con- 
nivance of politicians, then the knell of this country’s prosperity is 


sounded. 


—Bovurke Cocxrjan, March 1, 1923. 
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Comepies: Life With Father * (2,749); The Voice of the Turtle * (890); Harvey * 
(675); 1 Remember Mama (679); State of the Union* (227); Dream Girl * 
(192); O Mistress Mine * (149); Apple of His Eye (118); You Touched Mel 
(109); I Like It Here (59); The Mermaids Singing (53). 

Farces: Dear Ruth* (614); Born Yesterday* (135). 


Dramas: Anna Lucasta* (744); The Glass Menagerie* (489); Deep Are the 
Roots * (283); Magnificent Yankee * (149); Antigone * (70); Therese (96); 
The Wind Is Ninety (108); The Rugged Path (81); Home of the Brave (69); 
Strange Fruit (60); This Too Shall Pass * (37); On Whitman Avenue * (27); 


Swan Song* (19). 


Musicats: Oklahoma* (1,370); Song of Norway * 


(745); Carousel* (469); 


Are You With It? * (230); Billion Dollar Baby * (184); Marinka (165); The 
Day Before Spring (164); Polonaise (113); St. Louis Woman* (71); Annie 
Get Your Gun* (18); Three to Make Ready* (98); Call Me Mister* (50); 
Around the World *(1). 


Revivats: The Red Mill* (262); Show Boat* (167); Pygmalion (179); Hamlet 
(131); The Would-Be Gentleman (177). 


was 6 A. M. when Phoebe and Pat 

reached the Century Theater but 
the line to the box office already 
reached round the corner. 

“One guy was here at 4 A. M.,” some- 
one whispered. And it was no line of 
bobby-soxers waiting for a Sinatra but 
a group of sober adults paying tribute 
to the last matinee and evening per- 
formance of the Old Vic Company. 
Pat and Phoebe had already sub- 
scribed to all the four bills of the 
repertory and had stood through other 
evenings and now they optimistically 
kept their places in the line for five 
hours taking turns in getting a cup of 
coffee and in holding each other’s hat 
and purse while one would stand in 
the lobby and try to look as if she were 
working there. Fortune, at length, 
smiled on Pat; she disappeared in the 
lobby and returned no more to the 
line. After a while, Phoebe gave up 
and went home weeping. There she 
found that Ted had two real tickets for 
the evening, and two tickets and good 
will can do more for three young peo- 
ple that is easily guessed. Ted es- 
corted Phoebe formally to the Century 
then he came out in the intermission 
and brought in Pat and a third girl on 
the stubs and they all sang the Star 
Spangled Banner and God Save the 


King and cheered and begged the Old 
Vic to visit us again. Which seems 
to prove that enthusiasm for the clas- 
sics isn’t dead. 

The season of 1945-1946 can’t be 
said to have increased the classics in 
dramatic literature nor did it earn 
much encouragement from the critics. 
In fact if books were used as harshly 
as the average play, the publishers 
could afford to pay for few advertise- 
ments. Literary reviewers actually 
seem to enjoy reading books; even 
novels that are below the average of 
intelligence escape with a gentle warn- 
ing while a play of like caliber is the 
butt of bitter taunts. It may be that it 
is good discipline for the playwrights 
but one, at least, this season made his 
resentment clear: 

“The public is far better qualified to 
judge plays than the men who write 
reviews for the dailies,” said Maxwell 
Anderson in an open letter to The 
Theater Public. “It is an insult to our 
theater that there should be so many 
incompetent and irresponsibles among 
them. There are still a few critics 
who know their job but, of late, all 
plays are passed on largely by a sort 
of Jukes family of journalism who 


1 The plays marked with an asterisk were 
still playing on June ist. 
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bring to the theater nothing but their 
own hopelessness, recklessness and 
despair.” 

Mr. Anderson’s attack was not di- 
rected so much against the adverse 
criticism of his Truckline Café as a 
play, but because it was spoken of as 
“cheap” which he considered unfair 
to his theme which was the dislocation 
of human lives by the War. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Anderson risked the cheap 
background of a coffee stand on the 
Pacific Highway and his human trag- 
edy never achieved the universal qual- 
ity which transformed the squalid set- 
ting of Winterset. The realism of 
Truckline Café was more apparent 
than the imagination. It is a great pity 
that it was not a play about which the 
public could have proved the reviews 
biased as they have occasionally done 
in the past and will do again. I am 
sorry they didn’t do so in the case of 
He Who Gets Slapped, the revival 
staged by Tyrone Guthrie for the 
Theater Guild. That was a particularly 
fine example of a group play in which 
the setting—this time a Circus—con- 
ditioned all the action, whereas in 
Truckline Café, the main story was 
not completely dependent on the Café. 

We agree with the award of the 
Pulitzer Prize to State of the Union. 
It may not have the same quality or 
imagination as The Glass Menagerie 
but it is always to the point and con- 
tinuously amusing. What is more it 
draws two important moral conclu- 
sions as to personal integrity and mar- 
ital fidelity with so much wit that its 
harshest critics have never stamped it 
as didactic. Since the Drama Critics 
could agree on no play, they gave a 
citation to Carousel and Honorable 
Mention to Home of the Brave, which 
alone of the war plays aroused a mod- 
icum of enthusiasm, although it had a 
short run. Personally I preferred 
Sherwood’s Rugged Path with Spencer 
Tracy. Home of the Brave dealt with 
neuroses and anti-Semitism in the Pa- 
cific area but was handicapped by 
three long séances with a psycho- 
analyist. Sound of Hunting attempted 
to be another Journey’s End on the 
Italian front. Sam Levene was very 
good in it and the language very bad. 

O Mistress Mine is a slight comedy 
with dubious standards which pro- 
vides a perfect springboard for the 
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Lunts’ own brand of humorous charm 
and keen characterization. Dream Girl, 
written by Elmer Rice and played by 
his wife, is smart and entertaining 
with its smooth production made 
smoother by the clever sets of Jo 
Mielziner. Both John van Druten and 
S. N. Behrman saw their comedies 
close in record time but made no pub- 
lic complaint. Mr. van Druten with 
three plays on Broadway at one time 
was philosophical about having only 
two hits. 

Of the five plays on the Negro ques- 
tion, two are still running. Strange 
Fruit attempted to cram a whole novel 
into the space of one play while Jeb, 
which had many fine points, was the 
type of play in which the author has 
his hero licked from the rise of the 
curtain and suspense was arbitrary. 
Deep Are the Roots, the most success- 
ful, is not as sincere as Strange Fruit 
and is obviously unfair to one of the 
characters but it has good construction 
and is sympathetically played and di- 
rected. On Whitman Avenue has an 
hysterical finish. 

The Magnificent Yankee, Emmet Lav- 
ery’s study of the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jrs., during their Washington 
sojourn when they had reached three 
score years and ten, is a welcome con- 
tribution to American tradition and 
will be on tour through the country 
next season. Born Yesterday is the 
crackling new farce about the Junk 
racketeer who seems a crude counter- 
part of the super-extravert Rex Mot- 
tram in Brideshead Revisited. It seems 
to me the best first play of 1946. 

For the best acting we suggest, Louis 
Calhern as Justice Holmes; Dorothy 
Gish as Mrs. Holmes; Betty Field in 
Dream Girl; the Lunts; Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke as Creon in Antigone; 
Dame May Whitty in Therese and John 
Abbott as Count Mancini in He Who 
Gets Slapped. Also Susan Douglas in 
the same play as making the best 
debut. For stage direction, I choose 
Elia Kazan who did so much for the 
script of Deep Are the Roots and Ty- 
rone Guthrie for He Who Gets Slapped. 
For stage design, Jo Mielziner in Dream 
Girl. Also Frederick Stover, for his 
sets for Hamlet and Oenslager for Deep 
Are the Roots. Lute Song, I rate the 
finest musical, with the sets by Robert 
Edmond Jones the most beautiful; 
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Jones’ costumes for Lute Song share 
honors with Lucinda Ballard’s for 
Show Boat. Harold Rome wrote the 
best lyrics and music for Call Me 
Mister; the cleverest choreography was 
Jerome Robbins’ for Billion Dollar 
Baby, but the best dancing is by Ray 
Bolger in Three To Make Ready. For 
the best acting in musicals, I nominate 
Ethel Merman in Annie Get Your Gun, 
Brenda Forbes in Three To Make 
Ready, Carol Bruce in Show Boat and 
Arthur Margetson in Round the World. 


Henry V.—A script writer once lived 
in a suburb of London where the rents 
were much much lower than in Bev- 
erly Hills. His assignment was to cre- 
ate a national epic in which not only 
all estates of Englishmen would have 
a share but loyalties to the United 
Kingdom would be strengthened, for 
there were racial problems four hun- 
dred years ago as well as today. 

The technical equipment at the dis- 
posal of this William Shakespeare was 
limited— 


“Work, work your thoughts, . 
And eke out our performance with 
your mind,” 


he suggested to his audience but be- 
cause he wrote for the world at large 
as well his countrymen and without 
any time-lag, he left it to future gen- 
erations to make the use he couldn’t 
himself of his material. How could 
he guess that with a gallantry, pre- 
figured in his text, Englishmen would 
make out of his scenario, a picture, 
supreme in its own field, at a moment 
when London was facing possible an- 
nihilation. The Battle of Agincourt 
was shot in Eire because both France 
and England were actual battlefields. 

Henry V has never been a very great 
play but as directed and played by 
Laurence Olivier, it is a very great pic- 
ture. The battles and the pageantry 
conceived by a poet are now revealed 
to lesser imaginations—Olivier has 
costumed poetry. 

One of the most delightful features 
of his production which seemed to 
provoke slight comment in the reviews 
is the catching of the mood of the 
two different centuries. Two, because 
the picture opens in the Globe Theater 
in London in the seventeenth century 


during a performance of the play and 
shifts back as the army crosses the 
Channel to the year 1415, the date of 
Agincourt. The prologue thus offers 
the humors of an Elizabethan produc- 
tion—the showers drenching both ac- 
tors and audience; the boys making up 
as women and the backstage confusion. 
It is robust and informal. When the 
action opens in France, the pictures 
have the formal grace of fourteenth- 
century paintings; their composition, 
clear light and colors, The Princess 
picking flowers in the castellated gar- 
dens, the royal dinner table, seem the 
animation of an illuminated page. 

But the weaving together of the 
strands of history is pure Shakespeare. 
The feeble-minded French King; the 
boastful Dauphin; the rich knights of 
France and their companies con- 
trasted with the meager number of 
English and their stout yeomanry, the 
Captains, Irish, Welsh, Scotch and 
Cockney who have a common bond 
for battle in their soldier King. What 
excellent contrast in the vigil before 
the battle when the French nobility 
preen and the English Harry, in bor- 
rowed coat makes the rounds of his 
camp and prays for good guidance. 
How much Shakespeare would have 
enjoyed the battle scenes—the French 
knights, hoisted on their chargers, rid- 
ing over the hill and the English arch- 
ers waiting for them with their long- 
bows. The famous speeches are given 
a variety of background. “On to the 
breach” is with Henry in the saddle 
on the beach of his D Day. “If we are 
marked to die” is said partly on foot, 
partly on the cart from which he leaps 
to his horse. Henry’s soliloquy the 
night before the battle is given with 
his face in repose by the camp fire as 
we follow his thoughts which are 
spoken off stage—a new technique for 
the screen. During the Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s speech to King Henry in Act V 
in which he asks peace for France, a 
panorama of the pitiable state of war- 
scarred France follows his words. 

The wooing of the French Princess. 
is one of the most charming screen 
love scenes ever shown and beauti- 
fully played. It atones for the comedy 
scenes of Bardolph and Pistol and 
Fluellen, etc., which are hot too easy 
to catch. For the final tableau, Henry 
V reverts to the Globe Theater. 
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Henry is one of the strongest of 
Olivier’s roles and makes one impa- 
tient that he couldn’t have been Prince 
Hal as well as Hotspur in Henry IV. 
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He has set a new standard for tech. 
nicolor and opened a new vista for the 
screen. Who will next go to Strat- 
ford for a scenario? 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire With FATHER.—The Days are 
spending the summer in town.—At the 
Bijou. 


May, 1943 
OKLAHOMA.—Still at the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—A com- 
edy completely at variance not only 
with Catholic morality but all Chris- 
tian standards.—At the Morosco. 


October 


Sona or Norway.—Grieg’s rich com- 
positions, a fine chorus, ballets and 
Mme. Irra Petina keep this operetta 
indefinitely at the Broadway. 


ANNA Lucasta,—Excellent Negro 
neldl in a sordid drama.—aAt the Mans- 
eld. 


December 


Harvey.—Frank Fay and his Rabbit 
are hardy perennials at the Forty- 
eighth Street. 


January, 1945 


Dear RutH.—Only one person re- 
mains of the original cast of an amus- 
ing farce-comedy about two girls in 
Kew Gardens and the Air Force.—At 
the Henry Miller. 


Tue Giass MENAGERIE.—Drama Crit- 
ics’ Award play of 1945 with Laurette 
Taylor and Eddie Dowling.—At the 
Royale. 


CAROUSEL. — Rodgers - Hammerstein 
version of Liliom. Special commenda- 
tion by Drama Critics and our favorite. 
—At the Majestic. 


November 


Deep ARE THE Roots.—Adjustment 
of Negro officer to life in the Deep 
South. Unfair to old Southern ex- 
Senator but very dramatic and well 
played.—At the Fulton. 


December 


THE RED MILL.—Gay revival by Dor- 
othy Stone of Victor Herbert’s old fa- 
vorite with Eddie Foy, Jr.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—Pulitzer Prize 
comedy about the next Republican 
candidate.—At the Hudson, 


February 


SuHow Boat.—Delightful revival of 
Jerome Kern’s operetta with a splen- 
did cast and beautiful settings.—At the 
Ziegfeld. 


March 


O Mistress Minze.—English comedy 
of questionable ethics. Brilliantly 
played by the Lunts.—At the Empire. 


April 


THREE TO MAKE READY.—A revue 
which is carried by Ray Bolger, the 
cleverest comedian and dancer on the 
current stage and by Brenda Forbes 
in some amusing sketches. Not all the 
show is of this superlative quality.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


June 


Catt Me MisTER.—Most engaging re- 
vue composed, played, danced and 
sung by ex-service men and girls. It 
is clean, spontaneous and highly amus- 
ing and produced by Melville Douglas, 
former Lt. Colonel in the Army’s Spe- 
cial Service Entertainment Production 
Unit in the China, Burma, India area. 
That was where he noticed the songs 
and skits of Corp. Harold Rome and 
Sgt. Arnold Auerbach.—At the Na- 
tional. 


On WHITMAN AVENUVE.—Tragedy of 
anti-racism in a small mid-Western 
town with Canada Lee and a cast 
— is superior to the play.—At the 

ort. 


f 
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July with music by Cole Porter beg 
3 Hindu ballet, a Japanese circus, 

Anus Get Your Gun.—Ir vere Ber- West Indians and pictures when the 
lin contributes the music and lyrics action gets too rapid for the stage. 
Eaae Bill ix bo Fog 8 ew lees ~ Beautiful in some of its effects and at 

lee best—-dt the imperial. times very funny.—At the Adelphi. 
Swan Sona.—Melodrama of a neu- 
AROUND THE WorLD.—Orson Welles’ rotic pianist and a child prodigy by 
production of the Jules Verne classic, Hecht and MacArthur.—At the Booth. 


Less 


LL of us are dependent on beauty, in one form or another, for our 
deepest satisfactions to a greater degree than most of us are aware. 
Sometimes we call it by another name; we speak of precision, or justice, 
or logic, but they are all diverse aspects of the same face for which we are 
always looking. Beauty in one form or another appeals to the most matter- 
of-fact of human beings, even those so unimaginative as not to be aware of 
what it is that stirs them. There is beauty in the strategy of war, though 
its product is antithesis. There can be beauty in a lawyer’s brief, in the 
technique of a surgical operation, in the blueprint of an engineer. That 
was a profoundly true, if unprovable, observation of Walter Bagehot’s: 
“There is hardly a human life which would not have been different if the 
idea of beauty in the mind of the man who had lived it had been different.” 
That sentence, I think, provides as good a cue as any to the importance of 
beauty as a factor in our lives. The moments of beauty perceived and felt 
are, as John Galsworthy wrote, “the drops of rain that keep the human 

spirit from death by drought.” 

—J. Donatp Apams, in The New York Times Book Review, June 30, 1946. 


HIS feeling of evanescence has always been with me as a critic; I feel 
I am fighting a rearguard action, for although each generation dis- 
covers anew the value of masterpieces, generations are never quite the 
same and ours are in fact coming to prefer the response induced by violent 
stimuli—film, radio, press—to the slow permeation of the personality by 
great literature. 
—From The Condemned Playground. By Cram Connotiy (The Macmillan Co.). 


HE twentieth century is, among other things, the Age of Noise. Physical 

noise, mental noise and noise of desire—we hold history’s record for all 
of them. And no wonder, for all the resources of our almost miraculous 
technology have been thrown into the current assault against silence. That 
most popular and influential of all recent inventions, the radio, is nothing 
but a conduit through which prefabricated din can flow into our homes. 
And this din goes far deeper, of course, than the eardrums. It penetrates 
the mind, filling it with a babel of distractions—news items, mutually irrele- 
vant bits of information, blasts of corybantic or sentimental music, con- 
tinually repeated doses of drama that bring no catharsis, but merely create 
a craving for daily or even hourly emotional enemas. 

—From The Perennial Philosophy. By A.povs Huxtey (Harper & Bros.). 





Nova et Vetera 


On A YORKSHIRE FARM 


“ Bur everything was on an unusual 
scale here, even the barns seemed 
stone temples, so fine were they in 
fabric and proportions, so lofty their 
huge doors. ... Or again, take the 
isolated farms that appeared to be 
part of the hills on which they were 
pitched, slopes that swept down to 
streams below with the particular 
beauty of the Yorkshire countryside, 
not with the almost physical beauty 
of line that one notices in Derbyshire, 
but having a distant, sad, pure beauty 
that breathes the air of perpetual 
childhood. These hills had all the 
freshness of air that was possible, in 
spite of the vast furnaces and mines 
only a few miles away; they were 
brown from the sun, and huge bushes 
of wild rose grew on them, and in 
fullest summer, knots of harebells frail 
and luminous in their nodding blue. 
These last, as well as the wild roses, 
though of a different kind, grew near 
Renishaw, but the wild daffodils which 
in the spring lined certain hedges here, 
could not be found in our neighbor- 
hood. And, just as these Yorkshire 
farms seemed larger than those, so 
near them, in Derbyshire, and richer, 
the hill country more open, so did the 
clouds piled above these hills seem 
more robust, more castellated and tur- 
reted, more icy and steely in their 
structure. Leagues of snow, fathoms 
of snow, towered there always, even 
in spring and summer, waiting for the 
winter to set them free upon the land. 
But autumn here was the most beauti- 
ful, no less than the most typical sea- 
son, for, in this like all northern re- 
gions—and essentially it belonged to 
the north—it was a country of berries 
more than of flowers. 

As for the farms themselves, they 
were clean with a northern or Dutch 
cleanliness; they looked as if every 
morning they rose anew out of a flood, 
but a flood of soapsuds. The bare 
boards of the floor, the wide, painted 
paneling, the stone floors, magnificent 


in their whiteness, were shining and 
varnished, even the kitchen table was 
beautiful in its graining from the con- 
tinual washing; the glass-eyed pike, 
fixing you—from a case with curved 
transparent front that might have been 
composed of limpid, slowly flowing 
water—with the bright, immovable 
gaze of a paralytic, and a superb white 
pheasant that occupied another case, 
seemed larger, finer, and more clean 
than in life. In the parlor one or two 
chairs, in a rustic Chippendale, and 
made of elm more often than mahog- 
any, would be ranged stiffly round 
the walls, and inevitably a grandfather 
clock would give life to the room, 
with a wheezy ticking and striking. 
Here and there brass would gleam, 
in a hinge or handle of the late seven- 
teenth century, or in some object on 
the high mantel, with its bold pro- 
jection, and pewter would show its 
dull, complacent gloss. In the most 
comfortable chair, an old-fashioned 
armchair, covered with a chintz, would 
be a piebald tangle of cats and kit- 
tens. ... And inside the room, the 
old people—for the young would all 
be working—talked to me of my 
grandparents, whom they had known 
better than they knew my father and 
mother. ... As for the dinner, is 
there any better food than that of a 
Yorkshire farm, the roast chicken and 
bread sauce, cooked in a way of which 
the farmer’s wife of no other county 
has the secret, the butter, the cheese 
and apple tart, the pears, with the very 
fragrance of the north in them? 
—From The Scarlet Tree. By Sim Ospert Srt- 


WELL. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.). 
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THE ONLY RATIONAL EXPLANATION 


“RELIGION,” declared Pope Pius X, 
“has no fear of science. Christianity 
does not tremble before discussion, but 
before ignorance.” Thus forcefully 
and eloquently does the Pontiff ex- 
press the mind of the Church that no 
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mistake could ever be more disastrous 
for the cause of religion than to op- 
pose the continued march of science 
on the ground that it blurs the vision 
of God and tends to remove Him from 
the universe. On the contrary the free 
and untrammeled prosecution of scien- 
tific research, resulting in continued 
new discoveries, is the most effective 
stimulus to a growing knowledge of 
God, for it sketches upon the canvas 
of the universe the lineaments of a 
Supreme Intelligence that not only 
transcends the cosmos, but is also im- 
manent in its every part. 

It is evident then that evolution pre- 
sents no grounds whatsoever for dis- 
quietude or doubt as to God’s place in 
the universe. Far from taking God 
out of the universe it gives us a more 
sublime conception of God’s creative 
act, and of His superintending provi- 
dence in every blade of grass, in every 
leaf on the tree, in every flower that 
grows, in every nook and corner of 
the universe. Furthermore, it will be 
remembered that the Bible gives no 
revelation concerning the subject mat- 
ter of science but reveals only spiritual 
and religious truths. Thus it does not 
encroach in any way upon the free- 
dom and autonomy of the human in- 
tellect in its investigation of the struc- 
ture, organization, and functioning of 
the material universe and of. the laws 
which are embedded alike in the grain 
of sand and in the most distant star. 
Evolution may well serve as a ladder 
upon which the student of nature 
climbs to secure a deeper and more 
penetrating insight into the creative 
power of God that unfolds itself in 
every living creature from the lowest 
to the highest. 

Charles Darwin tells us that before 
he began to study the secrets of na- 
ture and the mysteries that lie locked 
up in the petals of a rose, the words 
of Wordsworth applied to him as they 
apply to most people today: 


“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 


After he began his investigation of 
the secrets of nature, he found it a 
veritable fairyland where more poe- 
try, romance and adventure were 
woven into the stamens and pistils and 
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petals of the flowers than could be 
found in any book written by human 
hands. He saw, as every student of 
nature to this day sees, the picture 
portrayed in lines of simple beauty 
by a writer of our own day, Augustus 
Wright Bornberger: 


“There’s part of the sun in an apple, 
There’s part of the moon in a rose; 
There’s part of the flaming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows. 


“Out of the vast comes nearness; 
For the God whose love we sing 
Lends a little of His heaven 
To every living thing.” 


The creative power of God con- 
stantly operative in the evolutionary 
process disclosed by scientific re- 
search, offers the only rational explan- 
ation of the universe. The acceptance 
of a self-existent, omnipotent and om- 
niscient Being can alone serve as the 
foundation for any system of cosmog- 
ony which satisfies our intellectual 
need of causation. The nature of this 
Being, while necessarily beyond the 
scope of our physical senses, can be 
known by us indirectly through the 
effects of which He is the cause. 

A conclusion such as this was 
reached by the great scientist, La- 
marck, the real father of the theory 
of organic evolution, who said: “Na- 
ture, not being intelligent, not even a 
being, but an order of things consti- 
tuting a power subject to law, cannot 
therefore be God. She is the. won- 
drous product of His almighty will, 
and for us of all creatures she.is the 
grandest and the most admirable. Thus 
the will of God is everywhere ex- 
pressed by the laws of nature since 
these laws originate from Him.” 

—From Truths Men Live By. By Joun A. 


O’Baren, Pu.D. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.). 1946. 
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No CoMPROMISE 


Tue employment of ten million re- 
turning war veterans, and ten million 
more Americans demobilized from our 
war factories, is a tremendous and 
important task that must be prepared 
for in advance by the constant eco- 
nomic planning of both government 
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and private industry. In seeking a 
solution, however, there is one funda- 
mental economic principle that must 
not be overlooked. It is the principle 
that confidence and employment are 
one and inseparable. The only way 
to restore peacetime employment for 
our wage earners under our American 
system is through the restoration of 
confidence, by sound principles of 
government and not by fear or the 
destruction of wealth and _ private 
property, not by excessive taxes nor, 
above all, by compromising with Com- 
munism in any way. If the Amer- 
ican people wish to stop giving en- 
couragement to Communism they 
should steer a course along the beaten 
paths of our representative and con- 
stitutional form of government. They 
should avoid the pitfalls of economic 
and political dictatorship by restoring 
a government of law, instead of one 
by bureaucratic edicts and executive 
orders. There must be no compro- 
mise with class hatred and Commu- 
nism, but, at the same time, it is not 
necessary to turn back to the evils 
of the old order of special privilege 
and domination by wealth and reac- 
tion. 

There is a middle course based on 
sanity, American ideals and traditions, 
and a square deal for all our people. 

The Communists in America, like all 
others throughout the world, are 
highly skillful propagandists. It is an 
old trick to harp on issues that almost 
everyone favors—such as old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance, and 
full employment of labor—in spite of a 
difference of opinion as to methods 
and application. Knowing that their 
fundamental principles are abhorrent 
to free Americans, the Communists try 
to exploit our wage earners for their 
own benefit by making fabulous prom- 
ises and attacking every reasonable 
attempt toward social security and em- 
ployment. Their newest strategy is to 
appeal to the discontented leftist ele- 
ments to form a united radical front 
and to intensify their tactics of boring 
from within in all labor, educational, 
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social, and youth groups, and even 
into some religious denominations. , , , 

The Congress has a duty to our peo- 
ple, to our war veterans, and to our 
constitutional government to save 
America from Communistic influences, 
The American people owe the same to 
God and Christian civilization. We 
must uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution which guarantees a republican 
form of government to each state. ... 

Communist propaganda and activ- 
ities under new names and often old 
party names marches on in America, 
in the press, the radio, the pulpit, and 
on the public forum. This mass bar- 
age of clever propaganda aims to stir 
up a class revolution just as was done 
in Spain and Greece and is being at- 
tempted at this moment in Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Ger- 
many. That has been successfully ac- 
complished already in the Eastern and 
Central European nations. 

America stands at the crossroads, 
If America is awake, it will survive 
the deadly conspiracy in its midst; if 
not, it will suffer the fate of all gull- 
ible and Communist-indoctrinated na- 
tions. Communism is being peddled 
all over America under the provoca- 
tive coloration of democracy. This 
insidious propaganda seeks to trick 
and victimize intelligent loyal Amer- 
icans into swallowing the bait of 
democracy, hook, line, and sinker. It 
is the same pattern of conspiracy that 
has been effective in Europe and still 
is going strong. In 1946 the greatest 
coast-to-coast propaganda campaign 
will be launched jointly by the Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, radicals, and 
left-wing New Dealers, with all the 
resources at their command to sell 
Communism as being synonymous 
with democracy, the Stalin dictator- 
ship as the equivalent of freedom, the 
Red Army as the protector of small na- 
tions, and the hammer and sickle as 
the emblem of world peace and the 
equivalent of the Christian cross. 

—From The Challenge of World Communism. 
By Hamitton Fisn (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co.). 
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UNDERLYING UNITY 


Ours is an age of frenzied national- 
ism. In sheer self-defence against the 
destruction threatening all individual- 
ity by the lacquered barbarism of our 
mechanised civilisation, the peoples of 
the world are clinging with desperate 
insistence to their own traditions, 
stressing all national characteristics, 
oblivious to the contributions of 
others. Differences are over-empha- 
sised, the underlying unity of man- 
kind is all but forgotten. 

This general disintegration is espe- 
cially noticeable in the field of the 
spoken and written word. Where 
words have not yet, by thoughtless 
usage, been emptied of their meaning, 
and still retain some of their pristine 
splendour, they are pressed into the 
service of separatist rather than uni- 
tive ideas. The attempt is even made 
to deprive the Church in part of that 
most distinctive sign of external unity, 
her liturgical language. To replace 
the static and chiselled perfection of 
Latin by the emotionally overcharged 
vernacular, would be furthering those 
disruptive tendencies which are preva- 
lent in our contemporary world. 

The division of languages and the 
ensuing differences of approach to the 
world and its problems is an imme- 
diate consequence of sin. It should 
therefore be no occasion of pride, but 
rather provide an opportunity of earn- 
est searching of heart. We cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that dif- 
ferences in speech, traditions, and 
general approach to life, exist in the 
world, causing untold confusion and 
distress. Even among the members of 
one’s own people, there are few 
enough, who really “speak the same 
language” as we do. 

However, closer consideration will 
immediately show that these signs, by 
means of which we communicate with 
our fellows, are only tokens, signifying 
an underlying reality. This remains the 
same,in whatever language it is referred 
to, and alone makes it possible for men, 


even those who use a common lan- 
guage, to understand each other. The 
nearer what we wish to convey, ap- 
proaches the deepest realities of life, 
the simpler our mode of expression 
becomes, the more easily we are 
understood by others. Small wonder 
then, that when Supreme Reality ex- 
pressed Itself in time, on that memor- 
able Day of Pentecost, the limitations 
of language were shattered, and each 
one, when confronted with Eternal 
Truth, could immediately interpret it 
in his own tongue. 

Even on the natural plane, we have 
the deep things of life in common. The 
cry of pain, the gesture of love are 
intelligible to all, so are the bended 
knee, the outstretched hand. By virtue 
of our common humanity, we are one 
with all men, in a union far more 
lasting than those surface divisions, 
which have wrought so much havoc. 


—Dr. IRENE Martinorr, in Catholic Herald 
(London), June 7, 1946. 





ANTI-SoviET MOVEMENTS 


OnE of the myths which Commu- 
nists are so persistently instilling into 
the minds of credulous people, is that 
the problem of national minorities in 
the Soviet Union was satisfactorily 
solved and that Russia is now a happy 
and contented family of many races 
and nations working for the common 
weal in the spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion and mutual respect. 

Many people in this country seem 
to have accepted this myth for a fact. 
When the Soviets claimed trusteeship 
over Tripolitania one could often hear 
this sort of argument: “Why not? The 
Soviets, to give the devil his due, know 
how to handle backward natives. Look 
what an excellent job they had made 
with the national minorities in Russia.” 

The truth is that the relations be- 
tween the central Soviet Government 
and the non-Russian minorities who 
represent in the multi-national Soviet 
Union over one-third of the population, 
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are extremely strained. Anyone who 
came into contact with the displaced 
persons from Eastern Europe, can tes- 
tify to the fact that many of these per- 
sons strongly object to their repatria- 
tion to the Soviet Union and that the 
proportion refusing to return is espe- 
cially high amongst the members of 
the Soviet minorities. 

The changes which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment made recently in the admin- 
istrative structure of the Soviet Union 
supply convincing proof of the acute 
discontent and unrest prevailing among 
Soviet minorities. By the end of 1945 
four Soviet autonomous republics 
(Volga German, Calmuck, Crimea, and 
Tchetchen-Ingush), one autonomous 
district (Karach), and the Ordzhon- 
ikidze (North Caucasus) were rubbed 
off the map of Russia. As a matter 
of fact, the whole administrative struc- 
ture of the South-Eastern part of the 
Soviet Union was entirely re-made. 

The reason for these sweeping 
changes was that during the war the 
whole population of these republics 
and provinces proved to be disloyal 
to the Soviet regime, revolted against 
it, and, on many occasions, sided with 
the Germans. Now, when the war is 
over, all these facts may be publicly 
disclosed. 

The Volga German republic was 
“liquidated” as early as in August, 
1941. The population of this republic, 
the descendants of the German settlers 
who migrated to Russia in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, were never 
assimilated. They preserved their 
language and national traditions and 
always kept the memory of the “old 
country” fresh. Nevertheless, under 
the Tsars they remained loyal to Rus- 
sia, but religious persecutions, enforced 
collectivisation, and many other ob- 
noxious features of the Soviet regime 
made these Germans rather susceptible 
to the pan-German Nazi propaganda. 
... It would be wrong, to assume, how- 
ever, that only the non-Russian popu- 
lation was involved in the anti-Soviet 
movement. In many places pure Rus- 
sians, Don and Kuban Cossacks, for 
instance, welcomed the Germans. In 
the town of Armavir Hitler was ac- 
claimed as liberator when he visited 
the town in the Autumn of 1942, and, 
in the old Cossack tradition, was pre- 
sented with a white thoroughbred 
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horse. Equally spontaneous receptions 
were accorded to Hitler in Stavropo} 
and other towns. Anti-Soviet move. 
ment assumed extremely large and 
dangerous proportion in the Ukraine 
and in some provinces of Bolorussia. 

Re-occupation by the Red Army of 
the territories where anti-Soviet re- 
volts occurred, was followed by most 
ruthless reprisals. As a rule, the en- 
tire population was rounded up in 
these districts. Young men and wo- 
men were sent to concentration camps, 
women, children, and the aged were 
deported to the remotest parts of the 
Soviet Union. According to rough 
estimates, not less than seven million 
persons, probably more, were treated 
in this brutal manner. 

Of course, when the war was still 
on, the ruthless methods which the 
Soviets applied for suppression of 
anti-Soviet movements might to a cer- 
tain extent be justified. But the fact 
that even now, after the termination 
of hostilities, the Soviets cannot find 
any other means of pacification but the 
mass executions and deportations, 
speaks volumes. 

There is very good reason to believe 
that had Hitler acted as a genuine 
liberator of the peoples of Russia from 
Soviet tyranny and not as a rapacious 
and murderous conqueror, the events 
might have taken a quite different turn. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, it may 
be not far from the truth to say that 
the Soviet regime in Russia was saved 
from destruction by the Nazis them- 
selves. 


—Viapimin Bartenev, in The Weekly Review 
(London), June 27th. 
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REVOLT OF THE FRENCH 


THE rejection by the French people 
of the Constitution, proposed to them 
by the Communist and Socialist par- 
ties, with M.R.P. dissenting, was a fact 
of the highest significance. There 
must have been many Frenchmen, who 
preferred any constitution to no con- 
stitution, and others sufficiently hope- 
ful to think any constitution, however 
bad, might be made to work. Despite 
this generous allowance of non-politi- 
cal opinion, over and above all Com- 
munist and much Socialist support, 
the constitution was rejected. The re- 
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suit was unexpected in Britain and 
erally in France. Consequently, it 
js a fact of peculiar importance. It 
means that the majority of the French 
are calling a halt to the direction, im- 
posed upon the French Government, 
by French Communists. It was a re- 
yolt against some of the salient fea- 
tures of the proposed Constitution: par- 
ticularly against the notion of one 
single Chamber, with no system of 
checks and counter-checks, such as are 
provided in any properly democratic 
system, and also against the dangerous 
suggestion that the judicature be made 
subservient to the Chamber; this latter 
clause meant that justice might become 
primarily a political and not a legal 
affair. Nothing has more clearly 
marked deterioration in some Euro- 
pean countries, subject to Soviet pres- 
sure, than the transference of judicial 
authority from properly constituted 
courts and judges to so-called “People’s 
Courts,” that is, political tribunals, 
whose standards are not objective 
justice but political expediency. 
Whence have resulted the thousands 
of judicial murders in East-Central and 
South-Eastern Europe.... 

One of the best features in British 
institutions, and one of the greatest 
safeguards of individual liberty, is the 
independence of the judicature. The 
administration of the Law is kept im- 
mune from political influences. .. . 

The rejection of the Constitution, 
further borne out by the election re- 
sults of June 2nd, marks a reaction 
against the Communist attempt to 
dominate France, and a corresponding 
return to more normal democratic 
methods. The French Communists 
have made great capital out of the re- 
sistance movement; they have created 
the impression that they were its prime 
movers and its chief inspiration. 
Granted that, after the German attack 
on Russia, they were prominent in 
resistance to the Nazis, though not 
before. Yet in this they have been 
helped by Nazi methods. To discredit 
the people they executed, the Nazis 


in France dubbed them “Communist,” 
regardless of their political affiliations. 
The Swiss paper, Gazette de Lausanne, 
in its edition for December 29th, 1943, 
stated that, of 56,000 Frenchmen, put 
to death in Paris by the Germans under 
the heading of “Communists,” only 
1,500 had not asked for the help of a 
Catholic priest before they died. After 
the German invasion of Russia, French 
Communists played their part in the 
maquis. None the less, Frenchmen are 
realising that their motive was not 
French patriotism but subversience to 
Russian policy, in which interest they 
opposed the Germans after June, 1941, 
as they had supported them prior to 
that date. The leader of the French 
Communists is M. Thorez, a deserter 
from the French Army in 1939, who 
subsequently went to Russia, where 
he worked in the Russian and, until 
June, 1941, also in the German inter- 
est. After the liberation, he was am- 
nestied by General de Gaulle. For some 
time political unity in France has been 
maintained by the mystique de la 
resistance. This unity has now worn 
remarkably thin. Frenchmen are see- 
ing that this mystique threw a veil 
over differences in the past that must 
be seriously faced. Till recently, the 
Communists were posing as the parti 
des fusillés, the party of those who 
fought and died under the Germans. 
To-day, their opponents do not hesi- 
tate to pillory them as the parti des 
déserteurs, as deserters and conse- 
quently as the Quislings of France. The 
elections of June 2nd further confirmed 
this revolt of the French against the 
danger from the extreme left. M.R.P., 
the Central Party, secured the largest 
number of seats and votes; the Com- 
munists remained stationary, while the 
Socialists lost ground. M.R.P. gained 
from the Socialists partly because the 
Socialist Party had backed the con- 
stitution that was rejected. Another 
party, P.R.L. obtained seats, and will 
probably grow in importance. 


—From Editorial Comments, in The Month 
(London), May-June, 1946. 





Recent Events 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Since the Spanish American War 
forty-eight years ago the United States 
has governed the Philippine Islands as 
acolony. July 4th was the day chosen 
to declare the islands independent. 
Manuel Roxas was elected first Presi- 
dent. He said as the Stars and Stripes 
came down in Manila, “The flag which 
was first raised in conquest here has 
been hauled down with even greater 
glory.” Brig. General Carlos P. Romulo 
bade farewell to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, D. C., where 
he has been the Philippine Common- 
wealth’s resident commissioner for the 
last twenty-two months. In his clos- 
ing remarks he said: ‘The age of em- 
pire is no more. ... We represent the 
new spirit of our age. ... We stand 
before the world on July 4, 1946, as 
the living proof that this spirit is real- 
istic, practical, workable.” He then 
addressed the “restless millions of the 
Orient” and bade them take heart. 
“Freedom is a thing for which you 
have a right to hope,” he said. “It 
can be won. We, your brothers, have 
achieved it, and we have learned not 
bitterness but friendship toward the 
western world.” 

The Philippine Islands were discov- 
ered by Ferdinand Magellan, March 16, 
1521. He was killed there six weeks 
later. The commander of a Spanish ex- 
pedition which came to the islands 
about twenty years after Magellan 
named one of the islands “Filipina” in 
honor of Prince Philip, later King 
Philip II. of Spain. In 1564, Legaspi 
was sent to the Islands by the King; 
he brought Augustinian friars with him 
and then the name Philippine Islands 
was given to the entire archipelago. 

Before the war, the Catholic popu- 
lation of the Philippines was estimated 
at nearly 9,000,000 out of a total popu- 
lation of nearly 12,000,000. There is 
one archdiocese and there are eight 
dioceses and one Prefecture Apostolic. 
In recent years, most of the Bishops 


have been Americans. It was reported 
a year ago that conservative estimates 
of the destruction and damage to 
Church property, due to the war, was 
$150,000,000. In the settlement of 
Philippine independence the United 
States has granted $520,000,000 to pay 
war damage claims and to repair pub- 
lic facilities. In addition to this, two 
loans have been arranged, one for 
$400,000,000 and the other for $250, 
000,000. American tariffs will not be 
applied to Philippine exports for the 
first eight years and then will be im- 
posed only gradually during the suc- 
ceeding twenty years. 

Less than a week after the proclama- 
tion of independence, it was an- 
nounced that General Carlos P. Romulo 
had been named Philippine Represen- 
tative to the United Nations with the 
rank of Ambassador and that Joaquin 
M. Elizalde had been appointed the first 
Ambassador to the United States. 


-— 
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CANONIZATION OF MOTHER CABRINI 


In the presence of an immense 
crowd gathered in St. Peter’s, Rome, 
Sunday, July 7th, Mother Cabrini, 
foundress of the Missionary Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart, was solemnly canon- 
ized by Pope Pius XII., and December 
22d, the date of her death in Chicago 
in 1917, was assigned as her Feast Day. 
More than 600 Missinary Sisters from 
the United States and many other coun- 
tries were present at the canonization. 
Prominent in the diplomatic tribune in 
the Basilica was Myron C. Taylor. Spe- 
cial places were reserved for two Ital- 
ian workers whose restoration to 
health in 1939, after praying to Mother 
Cabrini, was accepted in the proceed- 
ings as miraculous. 

Pope Pius delivered a homily at the 
canonization, paying tribute to the new 
Saint, describing her as “a humble 
child who distinguished herself not by 
tribute or richness or power, but by 
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virtue. From her most tender years,” 
said the Holy Father,” she preserved 
the whiteness of innocence, maintain- 
ing it carefully with the thorns of peni- 
tence; and with the advancement of the 
years, prompted by an instinct and 
supernal ardor, she dedicated her 
entire life to divine service and the 
greater glory of God.” In concluding 
his address, the Holy Father said: 
“Men need, as never before, the splen- 
dor and fruit of saintliness. Nations 
and peoples will learn from her—who 
ardently loved her fatherland and 
spread the treasures of her charity and 
her labors even to other lands—that 
they are called to constitute a single 
family, which must not be divided in 
ambiguous and stormy rivalry nor dis- 
solve itself in eternal hostilities for of- 
fenses that are caused, but join the 
brotherly love born from the com- 
mandment of Christ and His divine 
example. 

“May this new Saint,” His Holiness 
prayed, “implore from the Prince of 
Peace and from the Father of us all 
that, with hates spent and spirits 
placated, public and private relations 
will be regulated, not by the unbridled 
desire for personal advantage but in 
justice and equity, restoring to man- 
kind the true peace from which the 
common good flows.” 

Mother Cabrini was born in Italy in 
1850 and came to New York in 1889. 
Some years later she became an Ameri- 
can citizen. She is the first citizen of 
the United States to be canonized. 


-— 
~~ 





New BISHOPS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Late in June it was announced that 
the Right Rev. Msgr. Leo F. Dwor- 
schak had been appointed Coadjutor of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., and that the Rev. 
Daniel J. Feeney, a pastor in Presque 
Isle, Me., had been named Auxiliary of 
Portland, Me. Msgr. Dworschak, who 
will be consecrated Titular Bishop of 
Girus, was born forty-six years ago in 
Independence, Wis., the youngest of 
thirteen children. He studied at Col- 
legeville, Minn., and at the Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C., and 
was ordained May 29, 1926. Three 
years later he was named a Papal 
Chamberlain and became secretary to 
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Bishop Muench of Fargo, and then be- 
came first the Chancellor and then the 
Vicar General of that diocese. 

Bishop-elect Feeney was born in 
Portland Me., September 12, 1894. He 
studied at Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and at the Sulpician Semi- 
nary in Montreal where he was or- 
dained May 21, 1921. After a few 
years in parish work he was named 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools 
for Portland in 1926. Three years later 
he was appointed pastor of the Church 
of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
at Presque Isle on the Aroostook River 
in Northern Maine. 

Ad multos annos! 





CATHOLIC THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY FORMED 


A YEAR ago a group of professors of 
Sacred Theology met at the Paulist 
Mother House in New York to discuss 
plans for a society embracing the 
United States and Canada. In June of 
this year the society came into being 
when ninety professors met in New 
York and were welcomed at a Pontifi- 
cal Mass in the Cathedral by Cardinal 
Spellman. Their sessions were held in 
the Commodore Hotel and they elected 
officers: the Rev. Dr. Francis J. Con- 
nell, C.SS.R., of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, president; the Rev. Dr. Girard 
Yelle, S.S., of the Grande Seminaire, 
Montreal, vice-president; the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph C. Fenton, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, secretary, and the Rev. Dr. 
James E. Rea, of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, N. Y., treasurer. 

Dr. Connell was quoted as saying: 
“A united group of Catholic theologians 
can provide guidance for the world. 
Today men are groping for the solution 
of the innumerable problems that be- 
set human life, but unfortunately they 
are seeking the solution in merely hu- 
man science.” 


-— 
— 





New PRIMATE OF IRELAND 


Tue Most Rev. John D’Alton was in- 
stalled June 13th as Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of All Ireland 
with impressive ceremonies at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in his See city of 
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Armagh. He had been Bishop of the 
the neighboring Diocese of Meath be- 
fore being named to succeed the late 
Joseph Cardinal MacRory. Archbishop 
D’Alton in bidding farewell to his flock 
in Meath urged them to hope in spite 
of the apparent drift of so much of the 
world into disorder and anarchy. “No 
matter how dark the prospects may 
appear,” he said, “no matter how much 
the forces of evil seem to prevail, we, 
as followers of Christ and members of 
His Church, should never give way to 
despondency. Our faith assures us,” 
he added, “that final victory will rest 
with Him.” 

The Archbishop continued: “In our 
own times we have had many proofs 
of the transitory nature of earthly 
power, even when supported by over- 
whelming forces. We have _ seen 
thrones topple,” he said, “and king- 
doms disappear that for centuries 
seemed to be securely established. We 
have certainty,” he concluded, “that 
when the last empire has crumbled, 
when the last monarchy and last dic- 
tator have passed into oblivion, the 
reign of Christ will still endure.” 


in 
at 





ScHOOL FoR DELAYED VOCATIONS 


Pians have been announced for the 
opening in September of a Seminary 
for Delayed Vocations in Boston which 
is to be conducted by the Jesuits of the 
New England Province. It is a timely 
answer to a war-created situation in 
which many veterans have found them- 
selves delayed in their education for 


the priesthood, and it will aid other 
men with belated vocations. The Rey, 
George M. Murphy, S.J., recently dis. 
charged from the army after six years 
service, has been appointed director of 
the school, which has been approved 
by the. Massachusetts Department of 
Education and is a participating insti. 
tution under the educational provi- 
sions of the G.I. Bill of Rights. The 
curriculum offers accelerated and se. 
lected courses to men who have not 
the required Latin and other cultural 
studies to permit them to enter upon 
their formal preparations for the 
priesthood with all possible speed, 
The school will accept students from 
the ages of twenty to thirty-five, pre- 
ferring those with a high school di- 
ploma, but also taking those with a 
record of three years of successful high 
school work. Students will be pre- 
pared for all dioceses, religious orders 
and congregations. At first there will 
be no boarding facilities but it is 
planned to convert it subsequently into 
a boarding school with resident Jesuits 
in charge of studies and discipline. 


-— 
— 





A SILVER JUBILEE 


Witn the July issue The Sign 
reached its twenty-fifth birthday. We 
are happy to join the many enthusias- 
tic Sign readers in offering congratula- 
tions to the Passionist Fathers, its 
Editors, on their excellent product, and 
to wish them continuing success in the 
years ahead. 

JosePH I. MALLoy, 
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New Books 


The Formative Years of the Catholic University of America. By John Tracy 
Ellis—The Challenge of World Communism. By Hamilton Fish.—Britannia 


Mews. By Margery Sharp.—Brendan the Navigator. 


By Dr. George A. Little.— 


Hunan Harvest. By Theophane Maguire, C.P.—The Black Book. By the Jewish 
By Howard Fast.—Beatrice Webb. By 
By Jerome Hamilton Buckley.—Shorter 


Black Book Committee.—The American. 
Margaret Cole-—William Ernest Henley. 
Notices. 


The Formative Years of the Catholic 
University of America. By John 
Tracy Ellis. Washington, D. C.: 
American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation. $3.00. 

This five-hundred-page volume is 
concerned chiefly with the period 
which elapsed between the establish- 
ment of the Catholic University on 
paper at the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore in 1884 and its actual open- 
ing almost precisely five years later in 
November, 1889. The author gives 
here good evidence of his professional 
skill in collecting and arranging wide- 
ly scattered data bearing upon a chap- 
ter of extraordinary importance in the 
history of the Catholic Church in 
America. If, on the one hand, he has 
enjoyed the advantage derived from 
the fairly recent publication of a few 
valuable biographies, he has on the 
other hand, been obliged to investigate 
grave controversies that have never 
been fully aired, laboring meanwhile 
under a depressing handicap imposed 
by the carelessness of a generation 
much less archive-conscious than our 
own. His preparatory reading includ- 
ed a careful study of contemporary 
periodical literature, both Catholic and 
secular. “A Note on Sources” shows 
that his researches led him to archives 
in Baltimore, New York, Cincinnati, 
Rochester, Richmond, Boston, Coving- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Peoria, Notre Dame; and he has to 
record, with suppressed regret, the 
lacunae occasioned by “the loss of the 
= papers of Ireland and Spald- 
ng.” 

Conspicuous in the dramatic epi- 
sodes of “the formative years” were the 


prelates (then, or later, cardinals or 
archbishops) Gibbons, McCloskey, 
Satolli, Simeoni, Corrigan, Elder, Far- 
ley, Feehan, Heiss, Ireland, Keane, 
Messmer, Riordan, Martin Spalding, 
Ryan, Williams; Bishops Becker, Gil- 
mour, Healy, Hennessy, Horstmann, 
Maes, McQuaid, John Lancaster Spal- 
ding; faculty members, Bouquillon, 
Schroeder, Pohle, Shahan, Pace, Searle, 
Hewit, Charles Warren Stoddard; 
Fathers Hecker, Hogan, Maignen, 
James Kent Stone, Thomas S. Lee. 
There were giants in those days; and 
the conflicts were of heroic propor- 
tions. The chronicler of the period 
had to study contradictory versions of 
disputes and feuds that took place 
sometimes on the high level of educa- 
tional theory and theological tradition, 
sometimes on the lower ground of 
racial antagonisms and personal dis- 
like. Against determined opposition 
the hierarchy (wisely) chose Washing- 
ton as the permanent site, and kept the 
theological faculty in their own hands. 
Bishop McQuaid opposed the Univer- 
sity persistently; Archbishop Corrigan 
resigned from the Board of Trustees; 
Bishop John Lancaster Spalding, dis- 
satisfied with the academic program, 
refused the rectorship and retired for 
a long season of aloofness. The shadow 
of Cahenslyism, falling upon the na- 
tion, divided Irish from Germans and 
affected the alignment of the bishops. 
Much turbulent water had flowed under 
the bridge when the first students were 
admitted to Caldwell Hall. At that 
time a corn-field occupied the present 
site of McMahon Hall and no other 
Catholic building existed in all Brook- 
land except the old Middleton Manor 
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converted into a House of Studies for 
the little community of Paulists, un- 
important but for the personal influ- 
ence of their leaders with men great 
in Church and State. 

“Hardly a man is now alive” who 
witnessed the thunderous clashes of the 
eighties. Their echoes had not died 
away when the present reviewer began 
his residence on the University campus 
in 1891—just before the explosion oc- 
casioned by Dr. Bouquillon’s pamphlet 
“Education: to Whom Does It Belong?” 
The University’s unique role in the 
religious life of the nation was being 
forecast. Notebook in hand, Patrick J. 
Hayes, Austin Dowling, William J. 
Kerby sat on student chairs. Peter C. 
Yorke had preceded them; John A. 
Ryan followed. Ireland preached his 
provocative sermon at the consecration 
of Bishop O’Gorman; Pace imported 
from Leipzig the notion of experimen- 
tal psychology; Satolli delivered a 
course of lectures on Thomistic phil- 
osophy; Spalding, lecturing in Mc- 
Mahon Hall before the astonished 
Papal Delegate and the (annoyed or 
delighted) bishops, trumpeted “What 
sacredness is there in Europe more 
than in America?”; Schroeder was 
dropped from the faculty; Bishop 
Keane, the Rector, was “promoted” 
by the Holy See. In January, 1899, 
Leo XIII’s letter to Cardinal Gibbons, 
Testem Benevolentiae, caused more 
than a little consternation in Brook- 
land. The story of the University in 
the closing decade of the 19th century 
would fill an interesting volume. Let 
us hope that the writing of it will be 
confided to a scholar no less indus- 
trious and objective than Dr. Ellis—or 
better still to Ellis himself. 

JosEPH McSorRLeEyY. 


The Challenge of World Communism. 
By Hamilton Fish. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 

What do you think of a world-move- 
ment whose prophet says: “We have 
struck kings from the earth—now let 
us strike the King from the skies!’’? 
Lenin said this when he formulated 
the general pattern of the World Com- 
munism which constitutes today’s most 
powerful and evil force. If this blas- 
phemy makes your blood run cold, 
the deadly precision with which Mos- 
cow plans to obliterate Christianity 


and its moral order, democracy, hy. 
manity, and peace on earth should 
make it turn to red ice. Hamilton Fish 
in the above mentioned book points out 
succinctly and convincingly the fun. 
damental principles and program of 
World Communism and the objectives 
it labors to achieve. This book is 
not a Red-baiting blast. On the con- 
trary, it is a conscientiously-written 
and well documented presentation of 
Communist machinations in Europe, 
Asia, Latin-America and the United 
States. To insure his efforts to pro- 
duce an accurate, logical, well-rounded 
presentation of facts, the author asked 
the help of recognized authorities on 
era threats to moral civiliza- 

on. 

Mr. Fish has not attempted to write 
a running narrative of Moscow’s mis- 
deeds. He is more interested in re- 
vealing Communism’s basic opera- 
tional pattern. Nor does he discuss 
Communism’s economic aspects, for 
they are insignificant when laid along- 
side its militant atheism which, if suc- 
cessful, will destroy all human rights 
and dignity. Mr. Fish repeatedly doc- 
uments by Communist admissions his 
contention that every Communist is an 
atheist, regardless of the masquerade 
he may wear for expediency’s sake. 
Red atheism is militant atheism, self- 
obligated to deny the worship of God 
and the practice of all religion. Teach- 
ing atheism in Russia’s schools, and 
with the Russian Church a servile 
vehicle for Stalin’s bait to the religious- 
minded unwary everywhere, world- 
atheism daily increases its concentra- 
tion of force against society’s moral 
institutions. Worse yet, Moscow has 
brought one hundred fifty million peo- 
ple of eastern and southern Europe 
under its tyranny and is liquidating 
all persons of good will. “Give us a 
child for eight years and it will be a 
Bolshevist forever,” boasted Lenin. In 
a few years, the Communist-indoc- 
trinated youngsters of these “liberated” 
countries will furnish Moscow with 
thirty million additional soldiers. 
Then, to those who insist upon a little 
slumber and a little rest where the 
Communist menace is concerned, the 
conviction that “it can’t happen here” 
will become as extinct as the dodo. 

One must understand a wily foe’s 
strategy, if he expects to win. Hence 
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this book is must reading for every 
person of good will who will join a 
ynited front to defend God and coun- 
try. Communism has made a choice 
mandatory. Society must either de- 
fend the Cross or surrender to the 
Hammer and Sickle. Hamilton Fish 
sounds a compelling call to Christian 
duty. H. C. McGinnis. 


Britannia Mews. By Margery Sharp. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.75. 
Miss Sharp, the witty author of Cluny 

Brown, has attempted a little too much 

in Britannia Mews. It is a well written 

chronicle story, covering several gen- 
erations of two families. Such novels 
are seldom very coherent or convinc- 
ing, and Britannia Mews is no excep- 
tion. One can only wish that the three 
plots involved had been developed 
separately. The story of Adelaide’s 
elopement with Mr. Lambert, the hard- 
drinking young drawing master, who 
was not in the least eager to burden 
himself with a wife, would in itself 
make a fine study of middle class de- 
cline. Masterful Adelaide, struggling 


against her slum environment, bullying 
her weak husband out of pride even 


when she had ceased to love him, 
finally killing him accidentally with 
an impatient gesture, is material for 
a better story than Britannia Mews. 
The irony of financial and artistic suc- 
cess produced by the puppets, despised 
by Adelaide but cherished by Lambert 
as his best work, done without sordid 
motives in a pastoral setting long ago, 
should have belonged to the Adelaide- 
Lambert story. Instead, the success 
comes after Lambert’s death, and is 
brought about by the passionless Gil- 
bert, who himself so strongly resem- 
bles a puppet that it is difficult to be- 
lieve in him for a moment. 

There is irony, too, in Adelaide’s 
having survived abject poverty, black- 
mail, and suspicion of murder, only to 
turn from a rebel against convention 
into a severe censor of modern morals. 
It would be easier to accept, however, 
if a gradual transition, instead of a 
gap in the story, were used to account 
for it. As for the tale of Dodo, the 
British flapper, and her brief flight 
into the Bohemianism of the 1920’s be- 
fore her rescue by Adelaide, there is 
another book—tender, pathetic, humor- 
ous—all thrown away on a few pages. 
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The chronicle that hews to a single 
theme is far more moving, as Britannia 
Mews is in the moment when Ade- 
laide, supposed to be a repentant prod- 
igal at her father’s funeral, wept “not 
for her father, but because time passed, 
and young girls grew older, and be- 
cause days gone by would come no 
more.” Mary F. LINDSLEY. 


Brendan the Navigator. An Interpreta- 
tion. By Dr. George A. Little. Dub- 
lin: M. H. Gill & Son. 10s. 6d. 

This is the epic of St. Brendan and 
his voyages, epically penned by the 
scholarly hand of Dr. Little, President 
of the Old Dublin Society and mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland. Every line shows thor- 
ough, scientific spade work. 

Of all the Irish Missionary sailors St. 
Brendan (his memory is as racially 
vivid as St. Patrick’s) alone had the 
title Navigator. He is the accepted 
apostle of “The Orkneys and the Scot- 
tish Isles.” This spring the latest 
Scotch parish to be erected in Glas- 
gow was dedicated to him. Born about 
twenty years after Patrick’s death, he 
is famous for three voyages, and for 
the foundation of the school of Clon- 
fert. Much has been written about 
him. Dr. Little cuts away the tangled 
growth of mystification and confusion 
that hid the history. Like those who 
painted Biblical figures in the dress of 
today, and made them human thereby, 
he builds up in modern fashion the 
psychological growth and culture of 
Brendan, through his imagined re- 
actions of the Saint and his compan- 
ions. Human beings are fundamentally 
changeless, and starved eyes can mag- 
nify a shark into a monster in any age. 

St. Brendan’s voyages to the Hebrides 
and the Faroes are accepted. The 
“landfall” of his second voyage is con- 
jectured to be “This America.” Such 
antiquarians as Ussher and Humboldt 
thought it probable. Dr. Little impar- 
tially presents it as possible, probable 
and factually proved. His book is in- 
teresting and can stand on its own 
historical merits, allowing that “certi- 
tude can be reached by an accumula- 
tion of probabilities.” Still existing 
war-restrictions notwithstanding, the 
book is well brought out. Every chap- 
ter opens with a delightful initial 
(Irish style) and closes with an artis- 
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tic colophon. There are no footnotes. 

This story of St. Brendan got around 
and grew. It grew climbers. Devotees 
sought subtle spiritual interpretation 
of trivia. Earliest yellow journalism 
kept spurring the jaded wonder. The 
English had it in their Nova Legenda. 
Worde, the first English printer, fed it 
to his press nine years before Colum- 
bus sailed from Palos. In France, it 
was the foundation of skyscraping tall 
tales. The Flemish Journey of St. 
Brendan is assigned by Longfellow to 
the twelfth century. Every map down 
to the sixteenth century carried St. 
Brendan’s land out in mid-Atlantic. To 
cut away parasitic growth, Dr. Little 
goes back for simplicity and news- 
worthiness to the earliest recensions 
extant, viz..—The Book of Lismore 
(fifteenth century) and the Vita Bren- 
dani (tenth century). 

History is the story of mankind. 
When Columbus discovered America, 
mankind was well represented there. 
American history did not begin in 
1492; manifestly someone had preceed- 
ed Columbus. The press of the day is 
silent on the point. The lingually di- 
vergent tribes, misnamed Indians, had 
gotten there somehow and _ stayed. 
Someone scooped Columbus. 

The Sagas of Scandinavian litera- 
ture furnish the only fieldglass we can 
turn on the scene. These Sagas are 
not something to be just brushed off. 
If dreams, they are dreams come true. 
Unaccepted and unrejected, they oc- 
cupy a peculiar place in literature. 
The Landnamabock, forsooth, tells of 
“Ari, who was driven by a tempest 
to Huitra manna land which some call 
Ireland it Mikla (Great Ireland) which 
lies in the Western Ocean, west from 
Ireland.” One does not have to be 
an antiquarian to find the land in the 
Western Ocean, west from Ireland. 

St. Brendan was three centuries 
earlier than the Sagas. Do not call 
him a discoverer. He was just a vis- 
itor. Among those present at his entry 
were a missionary and some plain 
people. The time was the middle sixth 
century, about twenty-five thousand 
years too late according to the just 
published Lost Americans. To a pre- 
Columban or a_ pro-Columban, Dr. 
_ Little’s life of this great saint is well 
worthwhile. 


Patrick J. O’DONNELL. 
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Hunan Harvest. By Theophane Maguire 
C.P. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub. 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

“A missionary in China,” says 
Father Maguire, “must be father, teach- 
er, doctor, judge and friend.” On 
every page of his absorbing book we 
realize that he played all these roles 
for years. He was a father to famine 
stricken babies whom he baptized by 
the score; he was teacher to young and 
old, loving his catechumens who wore 
their catechisms about their necks as 
they worked in the rice fields; he was 
a doctor without a degree who helped 
many a patient by his ministrations, 
even though at times he did not re- 
alize he was caring for lepers; he was 
judge in many a family quarrel; he 
was a friend to pagan Communists, and 
to murderous bandits. 

He makes light of his hardships— 
poor and scanty food, hundred mile 
trips by land and river, with the pros- 
pect of death at any moment; sleepless 
summer nights, and endless daylight 
rains; shipments lost in the rapids; 
thieving servants and runaway cate- 
chists; a spinal injury which cost him 
untold pain, and finally necessitated 
his recall home. 

He tells us of current Chinese prov- 
erbs and curses; of Chinese home life, 
superstitions and religion; of the wide- 
spread degradation due to the use of 
opium; of the difficulty of learning 
Chinese with its various tones and in- 
flections which make the one word 
Yen signify tobacco, salt or to drown; 
of the practice of abandoning children, 
chiefly girls, at birth; of calmly facing 
death at the camp of the bandit Cap- 
tain Hsaio. This book will certainly 
urge many a young man and woman to 
devote their lives to the spiritual have- 
nots of the pagan world. 

BERTRAND L. CoNWAY. 


The Black Book. The Nazi Crime 
Against the Jewish People. By the 
Jewish Black Book Committee. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $5.00. 
“. .. Thy heavenly light, which he 

calls reason and uses it for naught 

other than to be beastlier than any 
beast,” jeers Mephisto in Goethe’s Faust. 

It was Hitler’s endeavor to turn the 

devil’s lie to truth. Contempt for the 

Lord, Maker of heaven and earth, mo- 

tivated his policy of annihilation of 
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the Jews. Hatred of the Savior—who 
most wonderfully restored man’s na- 
ture, wonderfully created—led him to 

this policy to the bitter end. 
The Black Book gives an account of 
the tortures and killings the hangmen 
of Hitler inflicted upon the Jewish peo- 
ple, an account so ghastly that the read- 
er may be tempted to discount it as 
mere propaganda, and balk at descend- 
ing into this abyss. But there is no 
shirking the facts—the Christian, the 
last to ignore the reality of sin, must 
not forget the diabolical slaughter of 
millions of his fellow men. 

Professor Max Radin, on behalf of 
the Jewish Black Book Committee, has 
drawn up an indictment. There are 
no words too strong to condemn the 
chain of Nazi crimes; the blood of the 
slaughtered cries to heaven. But the 
authors’ indictment is at once too 
broad and too shallow. All Germans 
are held responsible for the depravi- 
ties of the Nazis. It is true, most Ger- 
mans are guilty of failure to discern 
in time the true character and full 
menace of Hitler, but the majority of 
people everywhere, including German 
Jews, share in this guilt. And the Soviet 
leaders were duped like all the rest. 

The indictment is also wanting in 
depth. The authors expose the deeds 
in all their horror, but are unaware 
of their origins. They seem not to 
understand that Hitler was but the 
materialization of modern thought. 
For years we have been taught that 
man is but an animal driven by in- 
stinct; that morals are man-made, and 
good and evil, relapses into ancient 
tribal superstition; that conscience is 
but a remnant of old taboos and child- 
hood fears; that man must rid himself 
of all inhibitions; in short, free him- 
self from the shackles of God. Did not 
Hitler, with the logic of madness, carry 
into action what had been hitherto 
largely snobbish talk? He was the 
reductio ad absurdum of the modern 
mind divorced from God, and will 
never be understood except as the 
epitome of modern heresy. He will 
not be defeated until the ideas that 
spawned him are dead. The authors 
rightly demand punishment of the 
guilty, but the book will not bear its 
proper fruit unless it leads to an ex- 
amination of conscience and a purge 
of minds and hearts. 
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There are two notable omissions in 
this otherwise painstaking study. There 
is no protest against the Soviet-spon- 
sored governments which apply certain 
Nazi methods to minorities, including 
those Jews whose mother tongue hap- 
pens to be German. The authors men- 
tion in passing the help given by Gen- 
tiles to Jews, but fail to record the fact 
that many thousands were sheltered 
and saved by Christians throughout 
Europe, even in Germany. This might 
have been a bright page in this book so 
full of darkness. 

JOHN M. OESTERREICHER. 


The American. By Howard Fast. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.00. 
To find a hero for this latest in his 

now imposing list of American novels, 
the young and energetic Mr. Fast has 
turned his spotlight on a man who has 
long since faded into the shadows of 
the American scene, John Peter Altgeld, 
the crusading Governor of Illinois at 
the end of the last century. 

Born in Germany, Altgeld was 
brought to America as an infant. In 
time he became a respected judge in 
Chicago in the days when that city was 
a growing, vigorous and violent town. 
It was after his election as governor 
of Illinois that Altgeld made his en- 
trance on the stage of national politics, 
accompanied by an uproar that has 
been rarely equalled. It happened 
in this way. While Altgeld was on the 
bench in Chicago the city had been 
thrown into a frenzy by the Haymarket 
Riot. As a result of the riot four men 
were hung as anarchists. Three others 
were sent to prison. Altgeld couldn’t 
decide whether or not the men had 
received a fair trial, and finally be- 
came convinced that they were victims 
of a miscarriage of justice. By that 
time he was governor. Therefore, he 
pardoned those still in prison. This 
was the fuse that set off political ex- 
plosions all over the nation. Altgeld 
was sky-rocketed into national impor- 
tance. So much so that he succeeded 
in wrenching the leadership of the 
Democratic Party away from Grover 
Cleveland. But his reign was short. 
When Bryan went down before the 
McKinley landslide, Altgeld went with 
him 


Fast tells Altgeld’s story in a simple 
and powerful style, the style best suited 
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to the man he portrays. His book has 
captured much of the spirit and drive 
of an interesting period of American 
history when Altgeld was only one of 
the many fabulous figures to be seen 
on the streets of Chicago. Perhaps 
that is why this novel is like a cleansing 
wind sweeping through the listless 
literary forest of present day America. 
EpWARD NUGENT. 


Beatrice Webb. By Margaret Cole. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 
In this enthusiastic tribute to the 

memory of her dear friend, Mrs. Cole 

writes from her heart as a fond ad- 
mirer rather than from her mind as 
an objective biographer. Beatrice 

Webb wrote almost endlessly about a 

great number of subjects (and no little 

about herself), and the author seems 
sorry to admit that lack of paper made 
it necessary to cut down the mass of 
material to this comparatively slight 
volume. Thus it is all the more re- 
grettable that the job of literary prun- 
ing was not left to a keener critic, able 
to produce a much more balanced 
appreciation of this very interesting 

Englishwoman. 

Mrs. Webb, after all, does deserve 
a measure of appreciation somewhere 
midway between the disagreeable 
snubs that are paid to her by opponents 
and the extravagant encomiums given 
by Shaw, the Coles and others. The 
life work of Sydney and Beatrice Webb 
was on the whole a monumental job 
of fact grubbing. They had a flair for 
extracting information from docu- 
ments with great exactitude, and from 
people with much less success. For it 
is an odd phenomenon that this man 
and woman who were always so pre- 
cise in transcribing social facts could 
so often be wrong in interpreting those 
facts in human terms. 

The Webbs (and one is constrained 
to speak jointly of them) were prom- 
inently connected with important Brit- 
ish social movements for almost six 
decades. They wrote, lectured, formed 
committees and above all “gathered 
facts” on labor unions, local govern- 
ment, poor laws, co-operative enter- 
prise, Fabian Socialism and Soviet 
Communism. At one time or other 
they exerted their influence through 
the Fabian Society, the London School 
of Economics, the Labor Party. In all 


of these activities husband and wife 
worked together so that it is difficult 
to say where one left off and the 
other began. The author, who asso. 
ciated closely with both, is not of 
very great assistance in describing 
Beatrice’s separate contributions, 
There are occasional bits of gossip 
that somewhat enliven this biography 
but one gets the impression that long 
association with these social statis. 
ticians was not conducive to a spright- 
ly literary style. Beatrice’s own 
thoughts and experiences, as related in 
her Autobiography, have undoubtedly 
influenced scores of serious-minded 
social workers. The influences of her 
less personal writings were strong upon 
her contemporaries and will continue 
for a while, but it is very questionable 
that she will later be called “one of 
the greatest women of our generation,” 
as the author thinks, or that this bi- 
ography will tend to make people con- 
sider her so. Perhaps the Webb “part- 
nership” is one of those human com- 
binations that cannot be successfully 
treated in its separate components. 
JosEpH H. Ficurer. 


William Ernest Henley. By Jerome 
Hamilton Buckley. New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press. $2.75. 
Courage, as the basis of virtue, or its 

security, must always be admired, 

even when it is exhibited in a bad 
cause. This quality Henley possessed 
to a high degree, however much he 
may have lessened its value by a self- 
consciousness that often mistook the 
robustious for the robust, however 
strenuously he played the fierce pirati- 
cal role of Stevenson’s John Silver, for 
whose portrait he sat. Though he was 

a “good” man, in the sense of having 

no vices—for his picturesque profan- 

ity was only part of his masculine pose 

—TI cannot discover that he had much 

principle. Certainly the jingoism, in 

which he out-Kiplinged Kipling, was 
hardly more than a caprice of his later 
years, except in so far as that, too, was 
demanded of his assumption of the 

“strong man” character. 

The truth of course is that Henley 
was far from being a strong man, as 
is shown by the way he went to pieces 
when his friendship with Stevenson 
ended, and his daughter Margaret (the 
“Wendy” of Barrie’s Peter Pan) died. 
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These were in truth hard blows, but 
not such as should have overcome the 
guthor of “Invictus.” 

That famous poem—beloved by all 
poys and smiled at by all men—did 
celebrate a real triumph, the conquest 
of tuberculosis of the bone which had 
necessitated the amputation of one foot 
and nearly necessitated the amputation 
of the other. In his hour of victory 
Henley boasted his valor, but as his 
yalor reposed on nothing but itself, it 
failed him in the end. 

A fairly good poet, Henley was not, 
in my judgment, even a fairly good 
prose writer, though he had verve and 
vigor, both excellent things. But he 


SHORTER 


Fiction: Then and Now. By W. 
Somerset Maugham (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $2.50). This 
novel—if novel it can be called—re- 
volves around a series of episodes that 
occurred when Machiavelli went to 
Imola to secure the good will of Caesar 
Borgia for the Florentine Republic, his 
secondary objective being to seduce 
the young wife of a merchant through 


whose kindness he obtained lodgings. 
The story, which may be classed as 
highly romantic fiction with a thin 
biographical vein, shows the notorious 
Florentine as a shrewd, unprincipled 
scoundrel at work in his two favorite 


fields. But one will get from these 
pages a highly distorted impression of 
sixteenth century Italy, the book’s only 
good feature being its description of 
the condottieri who kept the country 
in chaos. As always Mr. Maugham is 
highly imaginative. His narrative is 
reminiscent of the coarse tales of 
Rabelais and Boccaccio; and every ref- 
erence to religion is equivalently a 
sneer. The author’s reference to the 
divorce of Louis XII. of France shows 
that he thinks any stick, however 
crooked or dirty, is good enough to 
beat a pope with. How unfair he is 
will be plain enough to anyone who 
glances at the article on Alexander VI. 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

Hawk’s Flight. By Helen Hull (New 
York: Coward-McCann. $2.50). The 
Ridge in Connecticut gives background 
to this study of four modern married 
couples who dwell there. Each of the 
wives has a goal which to her seems 
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was a great editor, and among his con- 
tributors were some of the best writers 
of our time—Shaw, and Beerbohm, 
and Conrad, and Kipling, and Wells, 
and Alice Meynell, among others. To 
some of these he gave their first open- 
ing; upon none of the “young men” of 
the “Henley Regatta”—except those of 
no special importance—did he set 
any mark. But his personality im- 
pressed everybody and this Mr. Buck- 
ley does not convey at all, except in 
the quotations he makes. Yet his 
work is informative and—in its rather 
prissy and professorial way — sound. 
It is also very beautifully produced. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


NOTICES 


the most desirable if her marriage is 
to be a successful one, and the result- 
ing heartaches, incompatibilities and 
worse, offer a fair cross-section of the 
futilities and all but pagan ethics of 
many of the marriages of today. The 
story is told in retrospect by Carey 
Moore, one of the wives who returns to 
the Ridge after tragedy has made her 
realize the sacrificial victim she had 
made of her husband, one of the two 
really sympathetic characters in the 
book. Of the other women, only plump 
little Adelaide Burchell stands up after 
analysis, as the mother of two boys and 
incense-burner to her husband, whom 
she admires as much as he admires 
himself. She, at least achieves con- 
tentment. Miss Hull is a skilled crafts- 
man and Hawk’s Flight is good sum- 
mer reading, with moments of deeper 
significance for a student of psy- 
chology. 

The Adventures of Wesley Jackson. 
By William Saroyan (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.75). This is 
the story of a nineteen-year-old draftee, 
on the West coast where he was in- 
ducted, in the East before his em- 
barkation, at the Front, in a German 
prison and finally back home again. 
Rather a long-winded tale, with many 
uninteresting and even boring pages, 
it is lightened only occasionally by a 
flash of Saroyan humor. The hero of 
the tale is completely amoral; but the 
account of his adventures is not as 
coarse as it might have been. Few 
readers will regret the pointed jibes 
at the inefficient tin soldiers and spe- 
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cifically at the army film writers. After 
seeing their training films, the hero 
“isn’t sure they aren’t the real enemy.” 
All in all, this remains an undistin- 
guished book—global war is not pre- 
cisely Mr. Saroyan’s dish. 

The Takers of the City. By H. R. 
Hays (New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. $2.75). Dominant in this tale 
is that much discussed Bishop of 
Chiapas, Las Casas, whose Brevisima 
Relacion contained so damning—and 
disputed—an indictment of the Span- 
iards for cruelty toward the natives of 
Mexico in the sixteenth century. Much 
space is given to a tentative recon- 
struction of the religious customs of 
the Mayas and to a detailed account 
of the brutalities inflicted on the In- 
dians by their conquerors. As a rough 
outline of at least one side of the sit- 
uation, the tale is near enough to the 
truth—following as it does the chron- 
icle of Antonio de Remesal, one of our 
earliest and best sources for the his- 
tory of Spanish America; but none of 
the characters is very lifelike, and 
several passages are obscene. 

Post Stories: 1942-1945. With an In- 
troduction by Ben Hibbs (New York: 
Random House. $2.50). Since 1941 
the annual volume of Post stories has 
not appeared. This first post-war col- 
lection, therefore, represents fiction 
chosen from the pages of the Post up 
to 1945. As the Saturday Evening Post, 
mecca of all writers in this field, pub- 
lishes more than 200 short stories each 
year, the number gone over in the com- 
position of the present book was far 
from inconsiderable. Among the out- 
standing items are Storm Jameson’s 
“The Last Night,” Kay Boyle’s “French- 
man’s Ship,” Robert Murphy’s “You’ve 
Got to Learn,” Guy Gilpatric’s “Croc- 
odile Tears” and Ann Morse’s “Anti- 
dote for Hatred.” The average reader 
will agree that these 450 pages give 
fairly good proof of the editor’s thesis 
that a story does not have to be dull 
or incomprehensible to be good. 


RELIGION: Scriptural References for 
the Baltimore Catechism. By the Rev. 
G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $2.50). 
It is an encouraging sign when a book 
like this is published for teachers and 
pupils using the Baltimore Catechism, 
for it contains a wealth of Scriptural 
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references on nearly all the catechism 
answers. Where there is nothing jp 
the Bible bearing directly on the ques. 
tion, there is a note to that effect, Ajj 
the Books of the Old and New Tests. 
ments have been culled for appropri. 
ate material, and in many cases there 
are three or four references bearing on 
a single answer. To use the volume 
one must have a complete Bible at 
hand and consult it constantly, going 
from Genesis to Ephesians, it may be, 
on the same question. This should 
add immeasurably to the zest of both 
teacher and pupil. There is a com- 
plete index, so that those not actually 
using a catechism may look up the 
subjects in which they are interested 
and find the Biblical references to 
them. The book is well printed, but 
the price puts it out of the reach of 
most children using the Baltimore 
Catechism. 

Major Trends in American Church 
History. By Francis X. Curran, SJ. 
(New York: The America Press, 
$2.50). In his survey of the religious 


history of our country, Father Curran 


notes as outstanding features the swift 
growth of Catholicism, the wide spread 
of infidelity, the vanishing of the orig- 
inal Protestant dominance. In 1936 
the whole group of Protestant sects 
included about 25 million; the Cath- 
olic Church about 20 million; the “un- 
churched” about 70 million. To pro- 
vide data for the answering of the 
question: “Has Catholicism or Protes- 
tantism shown itself better fitted to 
hold its membership in this country 
and in this age?” the author discusses 
almost every aspect of the subject un- 
der consideration: the colonial back- 
grounds; the influence of frontier 
conditions, especially on Evangelical 
Protestantism; the effect on Cathol- 
icism of immigration, of trusteeism, of 
intolerance; the Negro problem; ir- 
religious education; the spread of lib- 
eral Protestantism and the disintegra- 
tion of the older Protestant orthodoxy. 
Instead of confining himself to the 
bare statement of facts, he adds com- 
ments that will be appreciated by the 
Catholic apologist. A vast number of 
useful facts and valuable references 
will be found between the covers of 
this book. 

Two Kindred Hearts. By Sister M. 
Charlotte, S.N.D, (New York: Joseph 
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fF, Wagner). In 1874 a group of eight 
sisters of Notre Dame, led by the Su- 

r, Mother Chrysostom, and one of 
the co-foundresses, Sister Aloysia, came 
fo Cleveland from Coesfeld, West- 
phalia. Today they have 1,100 pro- 
fessed members serving 104 founda- 
tions in ten states. The author de- 
cares that these sisters call themselves 
“eousins of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur.” Why? Because in 1852, 
a zealous pastor of Westphalia, an ad- 
mirer of Blessed Julie Billiart’s Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame de Namur, estab- 
lished a branch of that community in 
his home town of Coesfeld. After a 
brief sketch of the life and labors of 
Blessed Julie Billiart (1751-1816), Sis- 
ter Charlotte gives us brief biographies 
of the two co-foundresses of the Ger- 
man Institute—Sister Ignatia of Muen- 
ster, who died at Coesfeld in 1869, and 
Sister Aloysia, who died in Cleveland 
in 1889, after serving fifteen years on 
the mission in Ohio. Msgr. Hogan of 
Cleveland praises the Institute highly 
for the wisdom of its rule, its thor- 
ough religious and educational train- 
ing, and its profoundly missionary 
spirit. 


Not With Silver or Gold. A History 
of the Sisters of the Precious Blood, 
1844-1944. By a Sister of the Precious 
Blood (Dayton, Ohio: Salem Heights. 


$3.50). This centenary volume treats 
of the origin, growth and present 
status of the Sisters of the above named 
Congregation, whose Mother House is 
in Salem Heights. They owe their ori- 
gin to Mother Maria Anna Brunner, a 
Swiss woman, who with a few asso- 
ciates began a simple, austere com- 
munity life in Castle Loewenberg, 
Grisons, in 1834. The work was put 
on a firm foundation by her son, 
Father Francis de Sales Brunner, who 
became a missionary of the Precious 
Blood in September, 1838. He came 
to Ohio in 1844 with seven priests and 
seven students, and for more than 
twenty years was superior of a com- 
munity of priests, brothers and sisters. 
In 1888 the Sisters, under advice of 
Archbishop Elder, became a separate 
community with a new rule, which in 
1937 received Pontifical approval. God 
has blessed the work of these devoted 
women. Today they number over 
seven hundred, and serve 43 Grade 
Schools, 11 High Schools, an orphan- 
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age, a home for the aged and a sani- 
torium. 


BioGRAPHY: Alexander of Macedon. 
By Harold Lamb (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $3.50). It will be 
difficult to obtain an equally compre- 
hensive notion of the Great Alexan- 
der’s career in any other way half as 
pleasant as the reading of this book. 
Here, as in his other works, the author 
has studied the subject carefully, con- 
structing his background out of all the 
available information that classical 
scholars have collected with regard to 
the persons and the times involved. 
Details are filled in without extrav- 
agant use of the imagination. He gives 
us a helpful end paper map and vari- 
ous useful sketches at certain points 
of the story. He makes much of the 
relationship between Alexander and 
Aristotle, quoting frequently from the 
Stagyrite, and also makes many pointed 
allusions to the political history of the 
present day. On the whole, however, 
Alexander remains a remote figure 
rather than a living personality; and 
probably it could not be otherwise, 
unless the author were to draw upon 
his imagination much more heavily 
than he has chosen to do. 

Stalin. By Leon Trotsky. Edited 
and translated by Charles Malamuth 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $5.00). 
Only two-thirds finished at the time 
of Trotsky’s assassination, this book 
reflects much credit on the editor who 
has completed it from pages and notes 
that Trotsky left behind. He gives us 
a helpful chronological guide of forty 
pages covering the period 1773-1941, 
a glossary, a well made index, a list of 
those writings of Trotsky which are 
available in English translation. This 
work will occupy a place all its own 
in political literature; for irrespective 
of any contrast that may exist between 
these two men, the study of the one 
by the other possesses unique value. 
Making reasonable discount of an 
enemy’s criticisms, and disagreeing, as 
every logical reader must disagree, 
with some of Trotsky’s views, readers 
will get from the book valuable con- 
tributions towards a true picture of 
the present head of Russia. For one 
thing, they will lay it down with the 
conviction that Stalin, whatever his 
statements or his poses, was and will 
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remain essentially a ruthless dictator 
whose policies are not modified by 
ethical considerations or democratic 
sympathies. If in the near future Rus- 
sia should make definite progress 
towards real democracy, such prog- 
ress will be made in his despite—and 
probably over his dead body. 

The Life of St. Stephen Harding. By 
Rev. J. B. Dalgairns (Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Bookshop. $2.50). The 
lives of the English Saints, published 
under the editorship of John Henry 
Newman in 1844 and 1845 after he had 
left Oxford for Littlemore, caused 
quite a stir at the time in Anglican 
circles. English Protestants quickly 
recognized that Catholic asceticism as 
well as Catholic dogma was drawing 
converts to Rome. Father Dalgairns’ 
biography was edited with critical 
notes by Father Thurston in 1898. 
This life of the twelfth century Cis- 
tercian Abbot is a classic that well de- 
served reprinting and we are grateful 
to the Newman Bookshop which is en- 
riching our spiritual literature with so 
many of the unsurpassed works of 
earlier days. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Treasury of Names. 
By Evelyn Wells (New York: Essen- 
tial Books, Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$4.00). A good many books of vari- 
ous sorts deal with the subject of 
“Names.” Here without question is 
one of the most interesting. Planned 
originally as “a guide for bewildered 
fathers and mothers hunting the per- 
fect name for the world’s newest and 
nicest baby,” it grew into the present 
sizable volume with its suggestion of 
countless fascinating facts and fancies 
connected with names. The long list 
of possible names for girls—each with 
its own description—fills 134 pages. 
The names for boys fill 162 pages. You 
may know a good deal about onomatol- 
ogy; but it is fairly safe to say you 
will come upon something you did 
not know in this list of approximately 
15,000 names with their variants and 
diminutives. 

More Was Lost. By Eleanor Perényi 
(Boston: Little Brown & Co. $2.75). 
In 1937 Eleanor Stone was traveling in 
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Europe with her mother, Grace, known 
to the world of novelists as Eth 
Vance, the author of Escape and Win. 
ter Meeting. While in Budapest Eleanor 
met by chance the young Hungarian 
Baron Zsiga Perényi. After a brief ep. 
gagement they were married in Vep. 
ice, and went to live on his ancestra 
estate in Czech-occupied Ruthenia, 
Her book tells how an American girl, 
with no knowledge whatever of Hun. 
garian or Bohemian, and with no 
grasp of alien customs and traditions, 
adapted herself to her strange environ. 
ment—at a time, too, of political tyr. 
moil with World War II in the offing. 
She describes the castle at Széllés and 
the local Catholic Church, explains 
how she mastered the problem of es- 
tate management, praises highly the 
help given by her efficient steward, 
Gy6rffy, and draws excellent portraits 
of her husband’s relatives, friends and 
servants. 

I See the Philippines Rise. By Carlos 
P. Romulo (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $2.75). Sequel to 


an earlier book on the Fall of the 
Philippines, this volume tells of prob- 
lems already overcome by the Philip- 


pine people and forecasts the prob- 
lems they must still face. One of the 
last to leave Bataan, then active as lec- 
turer in the United States, General 
Romulo went again to the East to ac- 
company MacArthur on the invasion 
of Leyte and returned to this country 
only after having been wounded in ac- 
tion. As he is now Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines, not only av- 
thentic information, but a considerable 
significance is enclosed between the 
covers of his book. 

Late Lark Singing. Poems by T. A. 
Daly (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.00). By way of celebrating his 
golden wedding anniversary a well 
loved poet, whose songs have cheered 
and delighted countless readers since 
the beginning of the century, has pub- 
lished a collection of his recent verse. 
It supplements the recent collection, 
Selected Poems of T. A. Daly; and it 
reminds us that we can still hope to 
hear from him occasionally, despite 
the suggestion of his latest title. 





Our Contributors 


We can detect the counselor-at-law 
in EUGENE STAcK’s logical, well inte- 
gated “U.N.: Will It Bring Peace?” 
Sych is Mr. Stack, a new contributor, 
with offices in downtown New York 
and a home and three young children 
in Great Neck, L. I. “Just an ordinary 
fellow trying each day to keep my bal- 
ance in a helter-skelter world, and 
wondering, sometimes, what it’s all 
about,” he tells us. But it is in just such 
“ordinary fellows” that the hope of this 
topsy-turvy world lies. Mr. Stack has 
contributed articles and book reviews 
to various newspapers. 


THERE is much delicate artistry in 
KATHARINE KENNEDY’s story “The Deer 
at Canefield,” and it is no surprise to 
hear that she has been writing verse 
and fiction for a number of years 
which have been published in journals 
here and in England, including Asia, 
Harper’s Bazaar, Ave Maria, Spirit, The 
Washington Post, etc. Miss Kennedy 
lives in Washington, D. C., where dur- 
ing the war she was on the editorial 
staff of the U. S. Foreign Broadcast In- 
telligence Service. She is doing free 
lance work at present and has a novel 
in preparation. 


It is almost unbelievable that a hu- 
man being could have survived the 
dreadful experiences about which Roy 
L. Boning, Jn., writes in his “Prisoner 
of War Diary.” Mr. Bodine became a 
convert to the Faith to which his diary 
bears such eloquent witness, two weeks 
before Pearl Harbor. And for the rest, 
his “Diary” speaks for itself. We shall 
give our readers Part II. next month. 


Ir is with pleasure that we present 
Richt Rev. Msar. Epwarp B, JonDAN 
(“Recrudescence of Scientism”), Vice 
Rector of the Catholic University of 


America, to our readers. Dr. Jordan 
has spent all his academic life in the 
field of Education, and since 1921, at 
the Catholic University. He lectured 
in Education also at Trinity College 


from 1921-1936 and was Secretary and 
then Dean of the Catholic Sisters Col- 
lege from 1921-1943, when he took up 
his present work. A Pennsylvanian by 
birth, Dr. Jordan got his B.S. degree 
from St. Thomas College, Scranton, his 
B.A. from Mount St. Mary’s, Emmits- 
burg and his S.T.D. from the Propa- 
ganda College, Rome. He is the trans- 
lator of De Hovre’s Philosophy and 
Education and Catholicism in Educa- 
tion, and a contributor to many Catho- 
lic periodicals. 


UNnper the pen name of Mary FRANCES 
KEHOE, an Ursuline nun in one of our 
mid-western states gives us her first 
contribution, “Old-Time Medical Super- 
stitions.” She has lately retired after a 
long career of teaching in the fields of 
European History and English Litera- 
ture, and now devotes her leisure time 
to writing. 


In October, 1940, James McCawLey 
wrote in “War Versus Conscience” on 
the same subject which engages him to- 
day in “Conscription for What?” It is 
still a sorry subject, as his new facts 
and figures bear witness. In the in- 
terim between the two, we have had 
other well documented if disturbing 
articles from his pen, calculated to 
awaken us from the lethargy that 
makes us such easy prey for our ideo- 
logical enemies. Mr. McCawley, who 
was sent as a construction expert on a 
hazardous trip te England in 1940, is 
now living in Chicago. 


As Joun Gitmour, B.A., D.-és-Lettres 
(Paris), has spent a good deal of time 
in Spain both before and since the 
Civil War—most recently, last Easter 
—his understanding of “The Spanish 
Dilemma” is to be respected. Born in 
Ottawa, Canada, and educated there 
and in France, he taught Modern 
Languages at the Ecole des Langues 
Vivantes in Paris, was later attached as 
translator to the Royal Commission for 
Dominion Provincial Relations, and 
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from 1940-’45 was Public Relations Of- 
ficer with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force overseas. He is at present Senior 
Modern Language Master at the West- 
minster School, London, England, but 
is at the moment in Ottawa. 


ANOTHER native North American 
with a European background, Mary 
Wuirerorp (“The Task”), appears for 
the first time in our pages. Born in 
the U. S., she married an Englishman 
with a passion for seeing the world 
and has struggled with housekeeping 
problems all over Europe and Asia. 
Upon her husband’s death last year she 
returned to Chicago to live and has 
now, perforce, embarked upon a free- 
lancing career. In the Catholic field 
she has written for Ave Maria, Magnifi- 
cat, The Catholic Digest, etc. 


SYMBOLISM is a fascinating subject 
and we learn something of it very 
pleasantly in Sister M. STEPHANA’S 
“Bestiaries and Herbals.” The author, 
new to our readers, belongs to the Or- 
der of St. Dominic and teaches in St. 
Agnes Academy, Houston, Tex. She 
holds her bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from the University of Texas, 
and her present article was prepared 


as part of the required work in the 
Library School of the College of Our 
Lady of the Lake in San Antonio, 
where she has worked toward a degree 
in Library Science. Sister Stephana is 
a contributor to Magnificat, The Catho. 
lic School Journal, etc. 


Our first and last poets this month 
ETHEL BARNETT DE Vito (“To Have and 
to Hold”) and Epiru (Mrs. George H.) 
Tatum (“On This Green Hill”), the one 
from Massachusetts and the other from 
Alabama, both appear so frequently in 
our pages that we can only salute them 
and pass on to a newcomer, Sister M. 
Rosauigz, S.S.J., whose “To Dante” 
would seem to disprove her statement 
that she is “just a humdrum school 
teacher” at St. Ambrose Convent in 
Rochester. Rev. RAYMOND F. Rose .iep, 
Chaplain of St. Anthony Home for the 
Aged, Dubuque, Iowa, and managing 
editor of the archdiocesan newspaper 
The Witness, maintains in his “Song 
of the Solitary” his rare poetic qual- 
ity. And finally, from Waco, Texas, 
LvELLA. (Mrs. Epwarp Youna) Boyy- 
Ton (“Prayer; Litany”), introduced to 
our pages in January, 1945, and a con- 
tributor to The Atlantic Monthly, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Harpers, etc. 
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Rev. Berraann L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
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Rev. Josep H. Ficurer, S.J., M.A., writer and critic, member of the Faculty of Loyola University, 
New Orleans; author of Roots of Change, St. Cecil Cyprian, James Laynez, Jesuit, etc. 

Mary F. Linpstey, M.A., poet and critic, instructor in the English Department, Hunter College, 
New York City; managing editor of Normal Living; author of poems in several anthologies, 
including The Younger Poets, The Stream of English Poetry, etc. 

H. C. McGinnis, writer and lecturer, Midway, Pa.; author of a syndicated column “Christian 
Democraty” in Catholic weeklies; editorial writer for The Grail. 

Rev. Josepn McSoatey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Tueoporne Maynagp, Pu.D., Litr.D., author and educator, Westminster, Md.; author of Odyssey 
of Francis Xavier, Orestes Brownson, Mystic in Motley, etc. 

Rev. Epwarp Nugent, C.S.P., B.A., writer and critic, assistant at Old St. Mary’s Church, Chicago; 
author of weekly column “Comments on Current Fiction” for The New World, Chicago; 
formerly assistant Chaplain, Newman Club, University of California, Berkeley. 

Ricnr Rev. Msor. Paraicx J. O’Donnett, B.D., B.C.L. (Maynooth), Ph.D., Pastor of St. Jerome’s 
Church, New York City; New York State and New York County Chaplain Ancient Order of 


Hibernians; National President American 
tion. 


Association; Chaplain Waterford Associa- 


Rev. Joun M. Oxstrerreicuer, assistant at the Church of the Assumption and Research Professor 
of Sacred Theology, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City; formerly 
director of the Opus Sancti Paulis, Vienna, and editor of Die Erfuelling; author of Racisme, 


Antisémitisme, Antichristianisme, etc. 
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